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Arm an nequuintance'of nearly fitern years; | 
in-dificult Gtuations i in America, and various 
confukations im Europe, I feel a pleaſure in pre- 
ſenting to you this ſmall treatiſe in gratitude ſor 
your ſervites to my beloved America, and as a 
teſtimony of my eſteem for che virtues, ere and. 
private, Which Iknow you to-poſſeſsy)s 1 - 
The only point vpon which I could ever diſeoyer 
that cue differed; was not as to principles of go- 
vemment, but as to time. For my own part, 1 
think it equally as ityurious to good: principles 
to permit them to linger, as to puſh them on too 
faſt. That Which you ſuppoſe accompliſhable in 
fourteen or fifteen years, I may believe practicable 
in a much ſhorter period. Mankind, as it appears 
to me, are always ripe enough to underſtand their 
true intereſt, provided it be preſented clearly to their 
. underſtanding, and that in a manner not to create 
- ſuſpicion by anything like ſelf- deſign, nor offend 
by aſſuming too much. Where we e with ro 
reform we muſt not reproach, WEE 
When the American. revolution was eltabiithea, 
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; L 1 5 : the 8 It did not appear to me that any ob- 
- Jett could afterwards ariſe great enough to make 


me quit tranquillity, and feel as I had felt before. 


But when principle, and not place, is the rde 
+... cauſe of dien en k N Te e the 
Ne ſame, | 
| I am now once more in the public worklz 
Ig and as I have not a right to contemplate on ſo 
wmuanypearz ef ramgining diſßg us Jen have, Fam K 

aaved co lahont a5 falt 2 I Samt and a8 Lam. 
anxious far your aid and, your Company: I win 


v 1d baſten your principle nd overtake me-. 


I vou nue 4 mpaien che enſuing: ſpring, 
which it ig moſt Prabable there will he no cecafon 
for, I will com and join Nau. Should the cam 

pvoiben comwence, L hopeit wih tatmingte in The 

Wundtion of German deſpatiſmu pd in Sſtabliſun 

ing the freedom of all G When France 

hall he fyrtounded with sevolutions, ſhe wil be 

inn piace and ſafcey, and ber takes, as Well e 
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X7 HEN 1 bez the chapter ene e 
dds Condlufian” in *the former part. of the © 


RIGHTS or MAN, publiſhed' laſt fins Kea 1 | 
my intention to have extended it tek 


e ; 
Tength ;"but "in caſting the de lite" a my | 


mind which withed to add, 1 four Tat THe 0 
either make che work too pulky, 6 ps —— 5 
2 too much. 1 therefore brought it to 2 Uo! 5 
as ſoon "as che fibjeRt would 2 And re- 

| Fetved Wharf had forther 0 ay 0 er. c 5 
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be "exprefion” Ritfirent to what had been cults= 
mary in England, would be received before bi pro- 
_ceeded farther. A great field was opening to the 
view of mankind by means of the French Revo. 
lution. © Mr. Burke's outrageous oppobtion thert- i 
to brought the controverſy into England. He at- 
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tacked principles which he knew (from informa... OR 


tion) 1 Would conteſt with him, becauſe they are 
principles I believe to be good, and which ! lh 
contributed to eſtabliſh, and conceive myſelf boun 15 
to defend. Had he not urged the controverly, 
Hay moft : probably been a ſilent man. N 30) 
e daa 
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-. -- Another reaſon for deferring the FP PIR of 
the work was, that Mr. Burke promiſed in his firſt 
publication to renew the ſubje& at another oppor= 
tunity, and to make a compariſon of what he called 
the Engliſhand French Conſtitutions. 1 therefore 
"+4 held myſelf i in Teſerye for him. He has publiſhed 
two works ſince, Without dbing this; which he 
Lertainly would not have omitted, had! r m-. 
f pariſon b been in his favour, Be 
3 3 In his galt work, * His appeal 775 Pr mew. 1 
Bo, 4 the ol Ebi igs,”, he has has quoted about. ten pages 
5 m in the Keb of Man, and having given himſelf 
| ere of doing. this, ſays, © he ſhall not at- 
7 tempt in the ſmalleſt degree to refute them,” 
meaning, the principles therein contained. I am 
enough acquainted with Mr. Burke to know, that 
be would if he could. But inſtead of conteſting; 
8 -them, ; be immediately after conſoles himſelf with 
40 Ein 5 hat « 1571 done his part. —He bag not 
* Gone TY part. EI ik has not performed. his promiſe | 
of a compariſon « of conftiutions. He ſtarted the 
x controverſy, he gave the challenge, and has fled | 
} from, it; and he is now a caſe in point lg his own 
00M opinj jon, that, * 60 the. age. of chivalry-is gon SY 
Gi 
5 te, 48 well as the 8 of fs laſt 


8 18 1. 171 
1 33 v 7 his Appeal," 7 is his condemnation. Prin- | 
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Sele m muſt 52 on their own merits, and if they 5 
de good: they, certainly. Will. .To put them under 
the Meller of other men's authority, a8 as. Mr. Burke 
ba ; done, ferves t. to bring, them i into ſuſpicion. Mc, 
Wwe, uke is is not very fond of dividing his honours, 
fi in t in this caſe he is artfi a r the e 

fy * I OR: 
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| ee 1 
| nat! who. are thoſe to whom Me e 
made his appeal? A ſer of childiſh» chinkers and. 
6 half-way politicians born in the laſt century; men 
who went no farther with any ꝓrinciple than as it 
| ſuited their purpoſe as a party; the nation was als. 
ways left out of the queſtion; and this-has been the 
character of every party from that day to this. The realty: 
nation ſees nothing in ſuch. works, or ſuch politics 
worthy its attention. A little matter will moye a, 


party, but it muſt . that moyes . 
. =06tion.'; .. ot He! Snob 3g 
Though 1 fee anking d in Mr, Burke's Appeal | 
6 worth: taking much notice of, there is, however, | 
one expreſſion upon which I ſhall offer. a, few z "TRE 
marks, —After quoting largely from the Rights of 
Man, and declining to conteſt the principles: con- | 
tained in that work, he ſays, This will moſt 
probably be done (if ſuch writings, nil be 
«, chought, io deſerve "any other, vefutation. than. that 
= of criminal juſtice) by others, who may think 
. with Mr. Burke and with the ſame zeal“ 1 
In the firſt place, it has not yet been done by any 
. body. Not leſs, I' believe, than eight or ten pam - 558 
8 W wiped as: anſwers to the former part of 
the Rights of Man“ have been publiſhed, by 
— HS perſons, and not one of them, to my 
knowledge, has extendell to a ſecond edition, nor 
are even the titles of them ſo much as generally 
remembered. As I am averſe to unneceſſarily 
multiplying publications, 1 have anſwered none of 
5 them. e as. I eye that a man may Write 
e OE g : | himſelf 


i . 


| van. 3 
. of reputation when nobody elſe an 
5 | doi Tam arc to avoid that rock. 
EU But a8 1 would decline Uses ey Pabst 
on dhe one hand, fo would I avoid every thing ht 
3 If Mr. 1 
Burke, or any perfon on his fide the queſtion, will 1 
© produce an anſwer to the «Rights of Man,” "that 
| frallextend-t6 an half, or even ee uf pe 
Wh che number of copies to which che Rights of Man 
Extended, I will reply to his werk? But until this 
de done, I ſhall ſo far take the ſenſe of the public 
Fer n guide (and the world knows I am not a flat- 
terer) that what they do not think worth while to 
read,” is not worth mine to anſwer. I ſuppoſe the 
nomber of copfes to which the firſt part of he li 
. Rights of Man extended, taking England, Scot- 
Find, and Ireland, is not zes than berween/forey | 
and fifty thouſand, GK NY eee n 
I now come to remark on the remaining part of 
the quoration? have made from Mr. Burke. 
e ſays he, «fuck writings hal be thought | 


to deſerve any other refut: at 
ee nul juſtice.” © $63 woc cots Is OY 4 
Part Er the pun, it m FE be ay * bh 


| indeed thar could condemn a work 2 4 bite: 
for not being able to refute it · The greateſt con. 
demnation that could be paſſed upon it would be a 
refutation. But i in ee am vs bret method Mr. 
| Burke alludes to, che con would,” in the 
nal event, paß upon the criminality] of the pro- 
N 88 not 8 en and in this caſe; off 


dt 


„ ee © 
68 che author, than be either the Judge, 


or the jury, that ſhould candemn it. 


But tn come at once tothe point. A have d 


 fered:from ſame profefiional gentlemen: on the ſub- 
| jeRt of proſecutions, and I. ſince find they are fall 


ing into my opinion, _— e 
but as concifely as I can. x, 50 


A vill fiſt put a caſe e e * er 


and then compare it with a. government, er with 


| what:is England is, « or Fs OR pee 


tution. . IR N 0 18. 
It wovld be an 4c. of Geſpotlim, eee 0 


Bngland is called arbitrary power, to make a la 


ang forms ef goveramens, or to what ute ces 


to prahibit inveſtigatiug the principles, good or 


| bad, gn hich ſuch à law or any other is founded? 


Af a law be bad, it is one thing to oppoſe the 


Practice of it, but it is quite 2 different ching to 
; expoſe its errors, to reaſon on its defocts, and'to-ſhew 
cauſe Why it ſhould be repealed, or why another 
ought to be ſubſtituted in-irs place. I have always | 
held it an opinion (making it alſo my practibe) 


chat it is better to obey 2 bad law making uſe at 


the ſame time of every argument to ſnew its er- 
rora and procure ĩts repeal, than forcibly to violate 
itz becauſe the precedent of breaking a bad law 
might weaken the force, and lead to g ot 


tionary violation, of thoſe which are good. 
-i;Fhezcafe is the fan wich what e 
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»T is "I the good of nations, and 3 
— or aggrandizement of particular indi- 
viduals; that government ought to be eſtabliſhed, 
and that mankind are at the expence of ſupporting. 
i. The defects of every government and cunſti- 
tution, both as to principle and farm muſt, on a 
parity of reaſoning, be as open to diſcuſſion as the 
delete of a law, and it ĩs a duty which everyan 
awes to ſociety. to point them out. When thoſe 
deſects, and the means of remedying them are ge- 
nerally ſeen by a nation, that nation will reform its 
government or its conſtitution in the one caſe, as 
- the government repealed or reformied the la in the 
other. The operationdof goverriment is zeſtricted 
to the maklng and theradminiſtering of laws; but 
it is to a nation that the right. of forming! or ie- 
forming · generating or regenerating . conſtitutions | 
and governments belong; and conſequently*thoſes | 
| ſubjeds, as ſubjects of inveſtigation, are always 
 beſprea;courtry. as 4 mutter gf right, anil cannot, 
Vichout invading the general rights of that cquntry, 
be made ſubjects for. proſecution. On this ground 
I will meet Mr. Burke whenever he pleaſe. It is 
bettet that the whole argument ſhould comet out, 
than to ſeekö to ſtifle it. It was himſelf that open⸗ 
0d che controverſy, and he ought not to deſert it. 
I do not believe that monarchy and ariftocracy! - 


By vil continue ſeven years longer in any af the en- 


5 lightened countries in Europe. 1 better reaſops: | 
can be ſhewnifor them than againſt them, they WII 
ee! if che er., deer; will not. an 
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PREFACE Nil 
are not now to be told they ſhall not think, or they 
ſhall not read; and publications that go no farther 
than to inveſtigate principles of government, to in- 
vite men to reaſon and to reflect, and to ſhew the 
errors and excellences of different ſyſtems, have a 
right to appear. If they do not excite attention, 
they are not worth the trouble of a proſecution; 
and if they do, the proſecution will amount to no- 
thing, ſince it cannot amount to a prohibition of 

reading. This would be a ſentence on the public, 
| inſtead - of... the author, and would alſo be the 
moſt N A 7 of making or haſirning wed | 
WOT. 1 
On all FR thr way: Ns; 0 4 nation, 

5 reſpect to ſyſtems of goyernment, a jury of 

twelve men is not competent to decide. Where there 
ate no witneſſes to be examined, no facts to be 

proved, and where the whole matter is before the 
Whole public, and the merits! or demerits. of it 
- reſting on their opinion; and where there is no- 
| thing to be known in a court, but what every body 
75 knows out of it, every twelye men is equally as good 
a jury as the other, and would moſt probably re- 
vyerſe each other's, verdict; or from the variety of 
their opinions, not be ahle to form one. It is one 
caſe, whether a nation approve a work, or a plan; 
but it is quite another caſe, whether it will commit 


"9 any ſych j jury the power of determining whether 5 N 


that nation have a right to, or ſhallrefor:y i its govern- x 
ment, or not. 1 mention thoſe caſes, that Mr. 
Aale s may fee I have dot written on Government 
3 , | without | 


/ et 


* © 0 x > 4 
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=. prntacg.. 3 1 
hob teflefing on hat is Law, as well 48 on 


bn are Rights. The only effectual jury in ſock 
caſes would be, a convention of the whole nation 


| - Girly elected; for! in all ſuch caſes the whole nation 


is the vicinage. If Mr. Burke will propoſe ſuch 2 


Ws 1 will wave all privileges of being the citizen 
of another country, and, defending i its pfiticiples, Z 


abide the iſſue, provided he will do the fame; for 
my opinion is, that his work and is principle 
"_ be” condemned inſtead of mine: 


As to the prejudices which men have ftom edu. 
e habit, in favour of any particular form ur 


fyſtem of government; thoſe prejudices have yet to 
tand the teſt of reaſon and feflection. In fact, 


ſuch prejudices are notfing. No man ib preju- 


diced in favoyr of a thing, knowing ir to he wrong. 
He is attached to it on the belief of its being fight; 
and when he ſee it is not ſo, the prejudiee will be 
gone. We have but a defective idea of what pre- 5 
Judice is. It might be ſaid, that until men thiaæxk 
for themſelves the whole is prejudice, add not opf- 
nion; for that is opinion which is the reſult 
of reaſon and refleKtisn. I offer this remark, that 


Mx. Burke may not confide too much in what has 
been the cuſtomary prejudices of the country. | 


I do not believe that the people of England have 
ever been fairly and candidly dealt by. They 


have been impoſed upon by parties, and by men 
aſſuming the character of leaders. It is time that 


the nation ſheuld riſe above thoſe trifles. I 


ue een Gut bac which hs ſs king 
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been ihe. encouraging cauſe of ſtretching. -tax- 


ation to exceſs, - It is time to diſmiſs, all thoſe - 
| ſongs and toaſts which are calculated to enllave, 
and operate to ſuffocate reflection. On all ſuch 
ſubjects men have but to think, and they will nei- 
ther act wrong nor be miſled. To ſay chat any 
people are not fit for freedom, is to make poverty 
their choice, and to ſay they kad rather be loaded 
with taxes than not. If ſuch a caſe could be 


proved, it would equally prove, that thoſe ho 


govern are not fit to govern Remy for they are a 
mae. of the fame national maſs. 


But admitting governments ta be changed * 


over Europe; ; it certainly may be done without 


convulſion or revenge. It is not worth making 
changes or revolutions, unleſs it be for ſome great 
national benefit; and when this mall appear to' a 
nation, the danger will be, as in America and 


France, to thoſe who oppoſe ; and with * 1 


| O_o I cloſe ” TI, 
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3 "THOMAS PAINE. 
Londen, Feb. « 9. TY 5 
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ces 1 INTRODUCTION. 3 


AT Archimedes faid of the RET 8 
powers, may be applied to Reaſon and 
A's Livery? & Had we,” faid he, 4 pony. Po and 
upon, we might raiſe the world. 
; The revolution of America preſented in Polten 
what was only theory in mechanics. So r 
- rooted were all the governments of the old world, | 
and ſo effectually had the tyranny and the antiquity 
of habit eſtabliſhed itſelf over the mind, that no 
beginning could be made in Aſia, Africa, or 
Europe, to reſorm the political condition of man. 
Freedom had been hunted round the globe; rea- 
ſan was conſidered as rebellion ; and the Davery 
of fear had made men afraid to think. 5 
But ſuch is the irreſiſtible nature oft truth, chat all 
| it aſks, and all it wants, is the liberty of appearing. 
The ſun needs no inſcription to diſtinguiſh ! him | 
_ from darkneſs; and noſooner did the ApEn go , ; 
| eren er TOs to the work , that _ 
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575 Abende felt a ſhock, and man began to con- 
r fo 
I be independence of America, — mere- 
ly as a ſeparation from England, would have been 
a a matter but of lictle importance, had it not been 

acgompanied by a reyolation'in the prinriples and 
practice of governments. She ba a ſtand, not 
for herſelf only, but for the world, and looked 
beyond the advantages herſelf could receive. Even 
the Heſſian, though - hired 70 fight againſt her, 
may live to bleſs his defeat; and England, con- 
demning the viciouſneſs of its in. rejoice 
in its miſcarriage. Eg 
As America was the cup ſpot i in the elite 
world, where the principles of univerſal; reforma- 
tion could begin, ſo alſo was it the beſt in the 
natural world. An aſſemblage of circumſtances 
conſpired, not only to giye birth, but to add 
gigantic maturity to its principles. The ſcene 
5 which that country preſents t to the eye of a ſpec- 
5 tator, has ſomething, in it. which generates and 
WTI, encourages great ideas. Nature appears to him 
2 in magnitude. The mighty objects he beholds, 
act upon his mind by enlarging it, and he par» 
takes of the greatneſs he contemplates.— Its. firſt 
Fs fertlers were emigrants from. different European 
. | nations, and of diverſified profeſſions. of religion, 
xetiring from the governmental perſecutions, ot the 
= old world, and meeting in the new, not as ene- 
mies, but as brothers. The wants which neceſſarily 
: accompany the cultivation of a wilderneſs produced 4 
3 among them a ſtate of fociery,” which gene 0 
8 ee by: L 0 8 Fs * a 0 
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governments, had neglected to cheriſn. 
a ſituation man becomes what he ought. He ſees 


nonrs or M, 3 
In ſuch 


his ſpecies, not with the inhuman idea of a natural 
enemy, but as kindred; and the example ſhews to 
the artificial world, that man matt! 80 backs ts 
i... dture'for-informations | 


From the rapid progres which Aber Agen 
in every ſpecies of improvement, it is rational to 
conclude, that if the governments of Aſia, Africa, 
and Europe, had begun on a principle ſimilar to 
that of America, or had not been very early cor- 
rupted therefrom, that thoſe countries muſt hy 
this time have been in a far ſuperior condition to 
what they are. Age after age has paſſed away, 
* for no other purpoſe than to behold their wretch- 
edneſy,—Could we fuppoſe a ſpectator who knew 
nothing of the world, and who was put into it 
merely to make his obſervations, he would take a 
great part of the old world to be new, juſt 
ſtruggling with the difficulties and hardſhips of an 
infant ſettlement. He could not ſuppoſe that the 
hordes of miſerable poor, with which old countries 
abound, could be any other than thoſe who had 
not yet had time to provide ſot themſelves. Little 
would he think they were the conſequence of what 
in ſuch e countries is called government. 0 


If, from the more wretched parts of the old 
world, we look at thoſe which are in an advanced | 
| Kage” be improvement,” we ſill” find: the greed/ 
band f 7 vernment thruſting itſelf into eveiy 
corner and crevice of indiſtry; and graſping the 
ſpoil of che multitude. Invention is cntinu 
5 10 Furhiiſh" new pretenced- for revenue 
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und uation, It bn ere 45 ies prey, 
5 Sam nons to eſcape. without a tribute. 
As revolutions have begun, (and as the Proba- 
bibty i always greater againſt a thing 
than of procgedingafter it has begun); it i natural 
to expect that other revolutions will follows: The 
amazing and ſtill increaſing expences with which 
old governments are the numerous wars 
they engage in or provoke, the embarraſioents 
they throw in the way of univerſal civiliaation and 
commerce, and the oppreſſiqn,and, uſurpatios they 
act at home, . have wearicd, gut the patience. and 
| 8 the, property of the world, . In ſuch a 
an, and with the examples already auiſting, 
Pang WE belooked for, They are become 
ſuhjects of . univerſal. converſation, and. a de 
gonſidered as the Order of the: da. 
1f ſyſtems of gowernmant, can 4 end 
leſz expenſive, and more productive of general 
happineſa, than thoſe Which have ne ell at- 
tempts to oppoſe their progreſs will in che end he 
ftuitleſs. | Reaſon, like time, will make ita on 
way, and prejudice wilh fall in! a' combiat with 
intereſt. If vpiyerſal. peace, civilization, and 
donamercen ae ever to be che happp lot of man, 
it cannot be accompliſhed but by a revolution in 
the ſyſtem. of governments, All the ragnarchical | 
governments are military. War is their trade, 
Plunder and, revenue their objects. While ſuch 
a continue, peace. has not the abſpluce 
ſecurity of a, day. What is the hiſtory. of all 
monarchical goverumen:s, but a diſguſtſul picture 
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of A ſew years: pot Weatied With war, arid 
_ tired-with human butchery, they ſut down £6 ref} 


and called it peace. | This vertainly is not che 
condition that Heaven intended for an; and if 


. #his'derinenarcby, well might monarchy be techn 
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The revclütion which formerly tock place Ih = 
the world, had notfiing in them that ititeteſted thi. 
bulk” of 4olahkind.” They extended odly” ch 4 


change öf perions: add weile r 
eiples; and reſe of fell 
Actions of the moment? What we how behold] 
may dot improperly be called 4 © (aunt — 


the odmmon trans 


nim Conqueſt and tyranhy; at Tome" early 
period, diſpoſſeſſed man of his rights, and he is. 
new recovering them. © And as the ride of all Hu- 
man affairs has its ebb and flow in direction coft- 


traty to each other, ſo alſo is it in this. GOR 


ment founded on a moral Ibeory, on a fyſtem of 


. univerſal peace, ou the indefeafible bereditary Rights 


of Man, is now revolving from weſt to caſt, by a 


" ſtronger impulſe than the government of the 
ſword revolved from eaſt to weſt. Tr intereſts not 


particular individuals, but nations, in its progreſs, 


and promiſes a new æra to the human race, 


The danger to which the ſucceſs of revolutions 


is moſt expoſed, is that of attempting them before 
the principles on which they proceed, and the 
advantages to reſult from them, are ſufficiently 


ſeen and underſtood. Almoſt every thing apper- 
taining to the circumſtances of a nation, has been 
Nieren and confounded under the general and 


B 3 myſterious 
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myſterious: word geremment. Thougb it avoids 
taking to its account the errors ĩt commits, and the 
miſchiefs it occa lions, it falls not to arrogate. to 
itſelf whatever chas the appearagce-of proſperity. 


It robs induſtry o its honours, by pedanticly.mak+ 


ing itſelf the cauſe of its eff; and purloinsfrom 

the general character of man, the merits that ap- 

pertain to him as a ſocial. being g.. od tle 

It may therefore be of ve, in this day ofirevolu- 

tions, to diſcriminate between, thoſe things which 
are the effect of government; and thoſe Which are 

not. This, will beſt be done by taking 3 

ociety and civilization, and the conſequences re- 


\ 

- ſulting therefrom, as things diſtinct from what are 
called governments. By beginning with this 
inveſtigation, we ſhall be able to aſſign effects to 
their proper hut, any aber the 0 hag Fn. 
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RE AT part FO order which reig god 


ment.” It bab its origin in che pr. 
and the natural conſtitution of man. It exiſted 
Prior to government, and would exiſt if the for- 


3. 


mality of government was aboliſhed.” The' mutual = 
dependance and reciprocal iutereſt which man has 


upon than,” and all the parts of à eivilized cm- 
mbnity upon each other, create that great chain 
of chnne con which holds it together. The 


landholder, the farmer, the manufacturer the - 


merchantʒꝭ the tradeſman, and every oceupation, 
proſpers by the aid which each receives from the 
other and from the whole. Common intereſt 
regulates their concerns, and forms their law; 
and the laws which common uſage ordains, have 


a greater influeoce than che daws of government. 


Ins fine, ſociety performs for; itſelf almoſt every 

thing which:is aſcribed to government. 70180 
I underſtand che nature and quantity ef 
government proper for man, it is neceſſarycto 
artend to his character. Nature ereated him 
Eoftzg wat; vol & 5 046117 ip nE dh * . 
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aibog mankind is not tie effeck of x govert- | 
iples of fociery 
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for ſocial life, ſhe fitted him for the frarids the 
intended. In all caſes ſhe made his natural wants 
greater than his individual powers. No one man 
is capable, without the iq of ſociety, of ſupplying 
bis own wants; and thok: wants, acting upon every 
5 individua impel the whole of them 1 into 985 
28 nakdral 25 
But ſhe has gone further. She has not only 
| 8 man into ſociety, by a diverſity of ad 
| ich, the geciprecal a al ach other 
— ut ſhe. has im ae b e on A Mien br gl 
, e not EY tohis al 
enge, atg eſſential to his happineſs, . hege is no 
period in lite when this love. 99 ſociety ceaſes to 
20. It begins and ends. with. our, being, _. 
it ne examines with anentian, inte the.compo- 
ſition and conſtitution of man, the diverſity of 
his Vagts, and the diyerlity of talents, in differ 
ente men for xeciprocally accommodating the 


75 Wants of each other, His propenſity to ſociety, and 


gonſequently to preſerve the advantages reſulting 
from; ve. ball eaſily difcover, that a great part 

of whit ia called government is mere itnpoſition. 
Gbverninemt is no ſarther neoceſſarꝝ than tu ſupply 
Ae ta; which fociety and civiliaation are 
not vonveniently cotpetent; and inſtances are not 
wanting to ſhew, that every thing which gobern- 
ment can- uſefully add thereto, has bren per. 
ene ee conſent of ſpciery; without 
government. 80 ASM 101 75! [014 atme 


ap For upwardaof tac years from the comrence- 0 


mieent of the American wat, and to a longer period 
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eſtabliſhed forms of 


vas too much occupied in defence, to employ itt 


attention in eſtabliſhiig hew- governments; yet 
during this interval, order and harmony wert 


ena neus or ma 00 


in ſeverab of che American States, ali al 


government. The old go- 
vernments had been aboliſhed, and the country 


preſerved as inviolate as in any country in Europe. 
There is a natural aptneſs in man, and more ſo in 
ſociety, becauſe it embraces a greater variety of 
abilities and reſource, to accommodate itſelf to 


Whatever ſitustion Ie; is in. The inſtant formal 


government is aboliſhed, ſociety begins to AK. 


A general aſſociation takes place, n common 
1 intereſt produces common ſecurity- 


1 41 1-864 


80 far is it from being true, ee 
tended, that the abolition of any formal govern- 
ment is the diſſolution of ſociety, that ĩt acts by 


a. contrary. impulſe,” and brings the latter the 


cloſer together. All that part of its organization 


which it had committed to its government, de- 
volres again upon itſelf, and acts through its 
medium. When men, as well from natural in. 
ſtinct, as from retiprotal benefits; have habituated! 
thernſelves to ſocial and civilized life, there is 


always enough of its principles in practice to 


carry them through any changes they may find 
neceſſary or convenient to make in their govern- 
ment. Ia ſhort, man is ſo naturally a creature of 
ſociety, that it is almoſt SS: FE him 
dut of it. "I 

-" £3 anne ara, mil Pot of . 
. and when even the beſt that human 


| vom 


1 
3 


the great and, fundamental principles of, ſociety 
and civilization to the common uſage univerſally 


conſented to, and mutually and reciprocally main- 


tained to the unceaſing circulation of intereſt, 


which; paſſing through its million channels, in- 


vigorates the whole maſs, of civilized man —it is 
to theſe things, infinitely, more than, to any thing 
which even the beſt - inſtituted government can 


1 perform, that the ſafety and Kral Bre af me 


3 and of che whole depend. 

n The more perfect civilization is, the leſwoccaſion 
| *. it for government, becauſe the more daes it 
regulate its own affairs, and govern itſelf; but ſo 
contrary is the practice of old governments to the 
reaſon of the caſe, that the expences of them in- 


creaſe in the proportion they ought to diminiſh. 


It is but few general laws that · civilized life re- 


quires, and thoſe of ſuch common uſefulneſs, 


chat whether they are enforced by the forms of 


ye. eure ern - ev Uh 


ao can deviſe is eſtabliſhed, it is:@ thing 
more in name and idea, than in fact. It is to 


. 


government or not, the effect will be nearly the 


ſame. if we conſider what che principles are 


that firſt condenſe men into ſociety, and what the 
motives that regulate their mutual intercourſe 
afterwards, we ſhall find, by the time we arrive at 
what is called government, that nearly the whole 


of the buſigeſs is performed by the natural opera- 5 


tion of the parts upon each other. 14. en ee 


Man, with reſpect to all thoſe matters, is more 


1 creature 56 conkifiendy: Games: ane 
oy bb H 3 2 . 38 cop governments 
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ments would wiſh.him to beliiwess: Al 1 
great / laws of ſociety are laws of nature. Thoſe 
of; trade and commerce, whether with reſpect to 
the intercourſe of individuals, or of nations, are 
laws of mutual and reciprocal intereſt. They 
are followed and obeyed, becauſe it is the intereſt 
ol the parties ſo to do, and: not on account of 
any formal laws their ee may 2 
or interpoſe. ad 0 ni (Jura 515” 
But ho often is che nöturel propenſity to ſociety. 
diſturbed of deſtroyed by the operations of govern- 
ment! When the latter, inſtead of being ingraſted 
on the principles of the former, aſſumes to exiſt 
ſor itſelf, and acts by paxtialixies of favour and 
oppreſſion,” it becomes the cauſe off the eee 
it Sonn to prevent. tog drt 


If we look back to the 1 riots and dende kick 
at various times have happened in England, wo ſhall 
find, that they did not proceed from the want of a 

government, but that government vas itſelf the 
generating cauſe; inſtead of conſolidating ſociety it 

| - ividedit ; it deprived it of ĩts natural cohefion, and 
engendered diſcontents and diſorders, which other- 
wiſe would not have exiſted. In thoſe aſſociations 
which men promiſcuouſiy form ſor the purpoſe f 
trade, or of any concern, in which government is 
totally out of the queſtion, and in which they act 
merely on the Principles of ſociety, we ſce how 
naturally the various parties unite; and this ſhews, 
by compariſon, that governments, ſo far from being 
0 the aue or moans of erder, are often the 


2 3" 22 T0 | . 
ee deſtruction 
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detudtiowof its! The tietiof t780 hid-noother 
urck chan the remains of thoſe prejudices, which 
the govrruthent itſelf had enoouraged. But with 
reſpect to England there are alſo other cauſes. 
Exceſs und inequality uf taxation, amn dic 
guiſed iin the means, never fail ta ap 
effects. As a great maſs: of the coming ie 
_ thrown thereby into poverty and diſcoritent; they 
are conſtantly on the brink of commotion ; and, 
deprived; as they unfortunately are, of the means 
of information, are eaſily heated to outrage, 
Whatever the apparent cauſe of any riots may be, 
the real one is. always want of happineſs. It ſhews 
that ſomething is wrong in the ſyſtem of govern« 
ment, that. injures the blicken Walen is 
to be preſerved. ee Tre Of, v4: 
But as fact is ſuperior. woreaſaning, xho duce 
0 of America preſents: itſelf to confirm theſe obſerva. 
tions —lf there is a country. in the world, where 
concard, according to common calculation, would 
be leaſt expeted, it is America; Made up, as it 
bre from: Finns ions, i 


„ e 8 DE! end ha is 8 lice þ 12 

| Fughd, kHcfading Ne#/Harpthire, Nafachuſctts, Rhode. 
Ilan and Conne ciout, is qrapled chirfly by Roglth deſcen. 
dane, In che ſtate of New. Norte, about half are Dutch, the 
xeſt Engliſh, Scotch, and Iriſh. In New- erley, a mixture of 
Eng kh and Dutch, with ſome Scotch and Ii In Pe unfylrania, 
ban third are Engliſh, another Germans, aud the remain- 


ner Scotch and Iriſh, Vith ſome Swedes. The States td the 


ſouthward: have a greater proportion of Englith thin the mid- 
| — ae RI gy 4-5 
. enumerated, 


„ 
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10 different forms: and habits of government, 
| ſpeaking different languages, and mare different 
in their modes of worſhip, it would appear that 
the union of ſuch a people was imprafticable; 
but by the ſimple. operation of conſtructing 
| on the principles of ſociety and the 
4 rights of man, every difficulty retires, and all the 
parts are brought into cordial uniſon. There, the 
py are not oppreſſed, the rich are not privileged. 
Induſtry: is not mortified by the ſplendid extrava- 
gance of a court rioting, at its expence. Their 
taxes are few, becauſe. their government is juſt; 
and as there is nothing to render them wretched, 
there is nothing to engender riots and tumults. 
A metaphyſical man, like Mr. Burke, would 
have tortured his invention to diſcover how ſuch 
a people could be governed. He would have 
Ws fuppoſed thar ſome mult be managed by fraud, 
others by force, and all by ſome contrivance ; 
chat genius muſt be hired. to impoſe: vpon igno- 
rance, and ſhew and parade to faſcinate the vulgar. 
| Loſt in the abundance of his reſearches, he would 
| have reſolved and re- reſolved, and finally over- 
looked the plain and eaſy road that lay directly 
before him. : 
One of the great advantages of the American 
revolution has been, that it led to a diſcovery of 


enumerated, there are 'nconbderable bun bes of French, and 
ſome few of all the European nations lying on the coaſt. The 
moſt numerous religious denomination are the Preſbyterians ; 

© but no one ſect is eſtabliſhed above another, and all men are 
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the prinsipkes) and laid open the impoſition of go- 
vernments. All the revolutions till then had been 
worked within the atmoſphere of à court, and 
3 never on the great floor of a nation. The parties 
, © - were always of the claſs of courtiers; and what- 
| ever was their rage for reformation, —— e 
. „ eee the fraud of the profeſſion 
In all caſes they took care to reprentt⸗ govern- 
muent as a thing made up of myſteries, which only 
9 themſelves underſtood; and they hid from the 
underſtanding of the nation, the only thing that 
was beneficial to know, namely, That obern 
ment is nothing more than” a national afeciation 
orb on the Principles of ſeciety., 


ar Fat a 


Hane thus endeavoured to ſhew, that the 
Gi and civilized tate of man is capable of 
performing within itſelf, almoſt every thing 
neceſſary to its protection and government, it 
will be proper, on the other hand, to take 3 
review of the preſent old governments, and | 
examine whether their principles and practice. are | 


correſſ pondent . 
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Ft is 2h that fach governments as 1060 
hitherto exiſted in the world, could have 
commenced by any other means than a total 
violation of every principle ſacred and mo- 


ral. The obſcurity in which the origin of all the 


preſent old governments is buried, implies the 


iniquity and diſgrace with which they began. 


The origin of the preſent government of Ame- 


rica and France will ever be remembered, be- 
cauſe it is honourable to record it; but with re- 
ſpect to the reſt, even Flattery has conſigned them 


to the tomb of time, without an inſcription; 1 . 
It could have been no difficult thing in the 


55 and ſolitary ages of the world, while the 


chief employment of men was that of attending 


| flocks and herds, for a banditti of ruffians to over- 


run 4 country, and lay it under contributions. 
Their power being thus eſtabliſhed, the chief of 


the band contrived to loſe the name of Robber | 
in that of Monarch; and Hee the” rg: 'of - 
ire and . . 1 | n 
tri 91072 5010 G: #9: MI 16321 D347 5 1 - The 
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The origin of the government of. England, 


ſo far as relates to what is called its line of 


monarchy, being one of the lateſt, is perhaps the 
beft recorded. The hatred which the Norman 


invyaſion and tyranny begat, muff have been deeply 


rooted in the nation, to have outlived the con- 


trivance to ohliterate it. Though pot a Fourtier 
vill talk of the curfey-hell,. not 3 village in 


England has forgotten it. 


Thoſe bands of robbers having parcelled out 
the world, and divided it into dominions, began, 


as is naturally the caſe, to quarrel with each other. 


What at firſt was obtained by violence, was conli- | 


dered by others as lawful to be taken, and a ſecond 
lunderer ſucceeded the firſt. They alternately 


invaded the dominions which each had aſſigned. to 


himſelf, and the brutality with which they treated 


each other explains the original character of monar- 
chy. It was ruffian torturing ruffian. The conque- 


ror conſidered the conquered, not as his priſoner, 


but his property, He led him in triumph rattling * 
1 in chains, and doomed him, at pleaſure, to ſlavery 
or death. As time obliterated the hiſtory « of their 


beginning, their ſucceſſors aſſumed new appear- 
ances, to cut off the entail of their diſgrace, N 
their principles and objects remained the ſame. 
What a at firſt was plunder, aſſumed the ſofter 
name. of revenue z and the power original ui. 


| ed, they affected to inherit... 
„ From ſuch beginning of governments, what 


could be expeQed, but a continual ſyſtem af war 


9 extortion ?, It has eſtabliſhed. itſelf into 2 
Seade. The vice is not en to one more than 
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70 another, but is the eommon principle of all. 
There does not exiſt within fuck governments, a 
ſtamina whereon/ to ingraft teformation ;- and the 
Xe ont: eee e Ig: e 18 co r 
: anew. 3431 Gr. Rage ed. ee 44 
1 bed dene e BAS; what — of in. ; 
- quiry, preſent themſelves in contemplating: "the 
character, and reviewing the hiſtory of ſuch go- 
vernments! If we would delineate human nature 
vit a baſeneſs of heart, and hypocriſy of covn- 
tenance, that reflection would ſhudder at and hu- 
manity difown, it is kings, courts, and cabinets, 
that Muſt ſit for the portrait. Man, naturally as 
he is, with all his faults about him, is not up to 
the character.. 


Can we poſũbly ſuppoſe that if governments 


had originated in a right principle, and had not 
an intereſt in purſuin 


0 a wrong one, that the 
world could have been In the wretched and quar- 
relſome condition we have ſeen it? What induce- 
ment has the farmer, while following the plough, 
to lay aſide his peaceful purſuits, and go to war 
with the farmer of another country? or what 
| inducement has the manufacturer? What is 
_ dominion to them, or to any claſs of men in a 
nation? Does it add an acre to any man's 
eſtate, or raiſe its value? Are not conqueſt and 
defeat each of the ſame price, and taxes the never- + 
failing conſequence Though this reaſoning may 
be good to a nation, it is not ſo to a government. 


War is the Pharo table of governments, and na- 


tions the dupes of the game, Bf 
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IF chere is any thing to wonder at in this: mi- 
ſerable ſcene of governments, more than might be 
expected, it is che progreſs which the peaceful 
arts of agriculture, manufacture and commerce 


have made, beneath ſuch a long accumulating 


. oad of difcouragement ad oppreſſion. ' It ſerves 

to ſhew,. that inſtinct in animals does not act with 
ſtronger impulſe, than the prineiples of ſociet ety 
and civilization operate in man. Under all diſcou- 


- Tagements, |. he purſues Ns and yields to 4 


ibikties. 
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JOTHING. can N more 8 
than the principles on which the old 


governments began, and the condition to which 
ſociety, civilization, and commerce, are capable ok. 


_ carrying mankind. Government on the old ſyſtem, 


is an afſumption of power, for the aggrandiſe- 
ment of itſelf; on the new, a delegation of power, 


for the common benefit of ſociety. The former 


ſupports itſelf by keeping up a ſyſtem of war; 


the latter promotes a ſyſtem of peace, as the 
true means of enriching a nation. The one en- 


courages national prejudices; the other promotes 


univerſal ſociety, as the means of univerſal com- 
merce. The one meaſures Its proſperity, by the 
quantity of revenue it extorts; the other proves 
its excellence, by the ſmall quantity of taxes it 
require. 


Ik he can amuſe himſelf with childiſh names and 


dAilſtinctions, I ſhall not interrupt his pleaſure. It 
is not to him, but to the Abbe. Sieyes, that I 
addreſs this chapter. 1 am already engaged to 


2 
* 


Mr. Burke has talked of old and new 8 | 


— 
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the latter gentleman, to diſcuſs the ſabje&t of 
monarchical government 3 and as it naturally 
occurs in comparing the old and new ſyſtems, 
1 make this the opportunity of preſenting to 
bim my obſervations. 1 mall cccalionally take 
Mr. Burke in my way. | 
Though it might be proved "that the ſyſtem of 1) 
"Ie. government now called the wew, is the moſt ancient 1 
in principle of all that have exiſted, being founded 
on the original inherent Rights of Man: yet, as 
tyranny and the ſword have ſuſpended the exerciſe 
of thoſe rights for many cenruries paſt, it ſeryes 
better the purpoſe of diſtinction to call it the zer, 
than to claim the right of calling it the old. 
: I The firſt general diſtinction between thoſe two 
5 Ayſtems, is, that the one now caVed the old is 
hereditary, either in whole or in part; and the 
new is entirely repreſentativie.” It OED: all here- 
. Uirary government: e 
3 PFrirſt, As being an impobiton on eli" : 
=: -- . > Seeunily; os inadequate to the purpoſes fo 
Which government is neceſſary. _ $2 
With reſpe&& to the firſt of theſe heads It can- 
not be proved by what right hereditary govern- 
ment could begin: neither does there exiſt within 
'the compaſs of mortal power, a right to eſtabliſh ' 
tit. Man has no authority over poſterity in 
Re - - matters of perſonal right. and therefore, no man, 
* br body of men, had, or can have, a right do ſet 
8 up hereditary government. Were even our- 
| ſelves to come again into exiſtence, inſtead of 
being ſucceeded by poſterity, we have not * NOW 
the "PE of taking row ourſtlves - the rights 
— . | which 


* 


1 : 


ener. ur. aa or Man. | 7 


which would then be ours. On what ground, 
then, do we pretend to take chem from others k 
All hereditary government is in its nature 
tyranny: An heritable crown, or an heritable 
throne, or by what other fanciful name ſuch things 
may be called, have no other, ſignificant expla | 
nation than that mankind are heritable property. 
To inherit a government, is o inherit . people, , 
_ they were flocks and herda. | 
With reſpe& to che ſecond head; Mad being 
inadequate to the purpoſes for” which governmettt | 
is neceſſary, we have only to conſider what governs . 
ment eſſentially is, and compare it> with the cir- 
ages 0 9800 en ep in 
ſabject, Malti! £ 
, Goncenmenought to he 2 thing O's in full | 
d It ought to be ſo conſtructed as to be. - 
ſuperior to all the accidents to which individual 
"WP ceſſion, by being /ubje# 40 them all, is the moſt 


© irregular and imperteg of all-the " tems" of 


ment. * Han 
Wie have heard the Rights of Mis called . 25 
ve levelling tyſtera j; but the only fyſtem to which: the | 
word leveling is truly applicable, is the 5 
monarchical ſyſtem. ' It is a ſyſtem of mental 
I. velling. It indiſcriminately admits every ſpecies 
of character to the ſame authority. 


Vice and 5 


virtue, ignorance” and wiſdom, in ſhorty evers 


quality, good ot bad, is put on the ſame levth 
Ws Kings ſucceed: each other, not as rationals,: but as 
animals. It- griifies not what their mental or 


moral characters are. Can we Shan? be ſurpriſed Wb 


„ een 9 5 | at 
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ar hs en ſtats of the human ui wn ion 
chical countries, when the government ' itſelf i: 
ſormed on ſuch an abjxct levelling. ſyſtem 7 —It 
has no fixed character. To day it is one thing; 
_ to-morrow it is ſomething elſe. It changes with 
the te mper of every ſucceeding individual, and 
is ſabject to all the varieties of each. It is govemn- 
ment through the medium of paſſions and acci- 
dents. It appears under all the various charac- 
ters of childhood, decrepitude, dotage, 1 thing 
at nurſe, in leading; ſtrings, or in crutches. It 
reverſes the wholeſome order of nature. It occa- 
5 Fionally puts children over men, and the conceits 
BED 5 of non· age aver wiſdom and experience. In ſhort, 
we cannot conceive a more ridiculous figure of 
5 government, than hereditary eee er ity 
1 caſes, prese. z&00 ee r Kiten 
. 8 Could it be Side 2 dee in darts," 0 
edle regiſtered in heaven, and man could know , 
it, that virtue and wiſdom ſhov}d invariably ap- 
pertain ta hereditary ſucceſſion, the objections to it 
would be removed; but when we ſee that nature 
Acts as if ſhe diſowned and ſported with the here- 
ditary ſyſtem; that the mental characters of 
ſucceſſors, in all countries, are below the average 
of human underſtanding z that one is à tyrant, 
 anether an ideot, a third inſane, and ſome all 
three together, it is impoſſible to attach 'confi- - 
Uh apr ien when. reaſan in man has Were 10 
I - Iris not nth Abbe Sieyes char] n 4 | 
: ee he has already ſaved me that trouble, 
* own 8 EE 1% N 
| «K Ee 
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be aſked,” ſuys he, „what 3s my opinion with 
e xeſpect to hereditary right, 1 "anſwer, without 
© heſitation,” That, in good theofy, an hereditary | 
« tranſmiſſion of any power or office, can never 
4 accord with the laws of. u true repreſentation; . 
1 Hereditaryſhip 3s, in this ſenſe, as much an 
« attaint upon principle, as an outrage upon ſo- 
s clety. But let us, continues he, „ fefer to the 
0 hiſtary of all ele&ive monarchies and principali- 
e ties: ls there one in which the elective mode is 
not worſe than the hereditary ſucceſſion? 
As to debating on which is the worſt of the two; 
is admitting both to be bad; and herein we are 
agreed. The preference which the Abbe has given, 
is a condemnationof the thing that he prefers. Such 
a mode of reaſoning on ſuch a ſubjectis inadmiſſible; 
becauſe it finally amounts to an accuſation upon 
Providence, as if ſhe had left to man no other 
choice with reſpoct to government than between 
two uevils, the beſt of which he admits to be 
an altaiut qe ten e Ra, FO 8 
Avian ot 8 5 1 0157 
Paſſing over, for hs tin all this evils ww” 
miſchiefs which monarchy; has occaſioned in the 
world, nothing can more effrctually prove its uſe- 
leſsneſs in a ſtate of civil government, than making 
it, hereditary,” Would we make any office here- 
Jitary chat required wiſdom and abilities to fill 
8 it? and where wiſdom and abilities are not necef- 
 fary, ſuch an office, whatever. it mop els » 
ſuperfluous ar.inlignificapt.. - . | fp 


Hereditary ſucceſſion is a N 3 
| ORD” INR puts it in the moſt ridiculous 


ob. C4 Th * 


*. % 


* 


be Geld wars vbich have in sted ul mh 
teſted hereditary claims, are more numerous, ande 
have been more (dreadful, and of longer eontinu- 
ance, chan ö have 'been'occafioned by 
2138 | „„ cee 


„ ee ee, ene en. 


light, by preſenting it as an office” 'whith hy 
child or ideot may fill. Ie requires ſame talents 
to be a common mechanic; but, to bea king; 
requires only the animal figure of mana ſort 


ol breathing automaton. This ſort of ſuperſtition 
may laſt a few years more, but it cannot long 
reſiſt the awakened reaſon and iutereſt of man. 

As to Mr. Burke, he is a ſtickler for monarchy, 
nat altogether as a penſioner, if he is one, which T 


believe, but as a political man. Hie has taken 


up a contemptible opinion of mankind, who, in 
their turn, are elk up the ſame of him. He 
conſiders them as a herd of beings that muſt be 
governed by fraud, effigy and ſnew; and an Mol 
would be as Wa a figure of monarchy” with 
bim, as a man: I will, however, do him the 


Juſtioe to ſay, that, with relpect bo America, he | 


has been very complimentary. He always con- 


america were more enlightened than, thoſe” of 
. Euglavd, or of any country in Europe; and chat 
| therefore the impoſition of ew was not necef-. 
| fry lo their governments. 

Though the 


| ſyſtern — both; yet, were Ito make che com- 


© iſs 1 ſhould * eee 1 
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tendedl, at leaſt in my hearing,” that the people f 


compariſon between TAS ES and 
_ eletitive monarey, which the Abbé has made, is 
to the eaſe, -becauſe the repreſentative 


con- If 


— 


3 All che civil n 8 


the: beteditary form, which admits of regeneies, or 
monarehy at nurſe. Wich reſpect to England, 
its hiſtory: is full of che fame misfortunes. The 
conteſts for ſuccefſion' between the Houſes of Yotk 
and'Lancafter, laſted = whole century; and others 
of a fimilar nature, have fenewed themſelves fince 
that period. Thoſe of 1915 and 17455 were of 
che ſame kind. The fucceffion war for the crown 
of Spain; 'embroiled almoſt half Europe. The 
difturbances in Holland are generated from the 
hereditary ſhip of the Stadtholder. A government 
calling itſelf free, wich an hereditary office, is like 
a.thora: in the fleſh, that produces ps whore 
. which-endeavours to diſcharge it. 
But I might go further, and laceiaNs tg 
Wars, of whatever kind, ta the ſame cauſe. It 
by adding che evil of hereditary ſueceſſion to that 
of monarchy, that a permanem ſamily intereſt is 
created, wWhoſr conſtant objects are 'dominion/and 
revenue. Poland, though an elective monarem 
has had fewer e a thoſe which arc hereditary 4 
and it is the only government that has mad 4 
voluntary eſſay, though but en t reform. 
the condition of the une 24 aide . 


Having thus glanged at a few: be defects I 


| of the. old, or hereditary: ſyſtems of government; 


let us compare it wich the n e Ne 5 


ſyſtem. x; 204 © . ail Dido 2928 EA 
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Experience. 


the hereditary ſyſtetn; they were either produced. % 
| by hereditary, claims, or by, the imperfection of 


-:The: repreſentative! Siren: wes \bokeny: and Bs 
1 | civilization. for its baſis * reaſon, and 


* 


E Experience; in alliages, and in all countries, has 
9 demonſtrated, that it is: impoſſible to controul 
Nature in her diſtribution of mental pomets : She 
gives them as ſhe pleaſes. Whatever is the rule 
by. which ſhe, apparently to us, ſcattets them 
among mankind, that rule remuiis a ſecret to man. 
I would be as ridiculous i to attempt to fix tbo 
hereditaryſhip of human, beauty, as of wiſdom. 
Whatever wiſdom conſtituently is, it is like a 
ſcedleſs plant; it may be feared hen it appears, 
but it cannot be voluntarily produced. There 
is always a ſufficiency ſomewhere in the general 
maſs of ſociety for all purpoſes; but with reſpect 
do che parts of ſociety, i it is continvally changing 
its, place. It riſes in one to day, in another to. 
motrow, and has moſt probably vinted in rotation 
every family of the earth, andb again withdrawn. 
As this is the order of nature; the ordef of 
government mult neceſſarily follow it, or govern⸗ 
ment * as we ſec it does, degenerate into igno- 
rance. The hereditary ſyſtem; therefore, is av 
3 tepiwgnarit to human wiſdom, as to human rights b 
anddꝭ is as abſurd, as it is unjuſt. 
As the repoblie of teners brings forward the beſt 
literary productions, by giving to genius à fair 
and univerſal chance; ſo the repreſentative ſyſtem 
of government is calculated to produce the wiſeſt 
laws, by collecting wiſdom from where it can be 
ſound. I ſmile to myſelf when Icontemplate the 
tidiculous inſignificance into which literature and 
all the ſeiences would ſink, were they made' here- 
ditary; and I carry the inte idea into governments. 
An hereditary , is as We as: an 
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hereditary author- Fr know not whether amet 
or Euclid had ſons: but I will venture an opinion, 


that if they had, and had left their works un- 
/ * thoſe Tons. could . not Ramen a yn 
Do. we a a fironger 3 the dw 
dity of hereditary government, than is ſeen in the 
deſcendants: of thoſe men, in any line of life, who 
once were famous? Is there ſcarcely an inſtance 
in which there js not à total reverſe of the charac, _ 
ter ? lt appeats as if the tide of mental faculties 
flowed as far as it could in certain channels, and 
then farſook.i its courſe, and aroſe 1 in others. How 
irrational then is the hereditary ſyſtem which 
eſtabliſhes channels of power, in company with 
which wiſdom refuſes to flow! By continuing 
this abſurdity, 1 man is perpetually 1 in „ 
wich himſelf z he accepts, for a king, or a chief 
| magiſtrate, or A. legiſlator, a a . 
7 not a for 2 246K 208 
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1 exiſting 1105 mal, 3 a of ent ie in A der 


mant 3 which, unleſs ſomething excirey 8 


it to ation,” will deſcend with him, in chat con- 
dition, to the grave. As it is to the advantage 
of ſociety that the whole of its faculties ſhowld be 
employed, the conſtruction of government dught 
to be ſuck as to bring forward, by a quiet and re- 
gular operation, all thar extent of n "which 
| never: fails: to appear in revolutions. 
hn cannot take place in the inſipid ftare of 
3 5 3 


+: 
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not valys becauſe it pre- 


bus Ssesafe ite rates to benumd! When 
the 0 e a Hation is Vowed down by any poli- 
cal ſuperſtition in its e ſoch as here- 


ditary ſucceſſion is, it loſes a conſiderable portion 


c its powers on all other ſubjects and objetts. s 
Heregitary ſucceſſion” requires che ſame obedi- 


FEnler do ignorance,” as to wiſdom ; and*when once 


che mund can bring itſelf to pay this indifcrimi- 


nate reverence, Ir deſcends below the ſtature of 
mental manhobd. It is fit ro be great only in 
little” things. ©; It acts a treachery. pon. kelf, 


and ſuffocares' the ſenſations that une to, de. 


teftisn, V e557 


Thou uh the ancient vernments preſent. to us. 
4 miſerable picture of the condition of man, there 
Is one which above all others exempts. itſelf” from 
the general deſcription; {© mean the democracy 
of the "Artienians, - We ſee more to admire, and 
| leſs to condemn, in that great, extraordinary N 
ple, t than in any ching which hiſtory affords. * 
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„Burke is ſe little acquaint ith cooſti= 
= Aae government, — Ku conſounds 
democracy and repreſentation together. Reprę- 
ſentation was a thing unknown in the ahgient de- 
motracjes. . In thoſe the maſs of the people met 
and enatted; Jaws (grammatically ſpeaking); in 
che firſt perſon. Simple democracy was no other 
than the common -hall of the ancients. It ſigni⸗ 
fies che farm, as well as the public principle of the 
government. As theſe democracies increaſed in 
Opulation , me extended, the ſimple 

. democratical | 


2 
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demoeratieal form became unwieldy and i imptac- 
ticable; and as the ſyſtem of repreſentation was 
not known, the conſequence | was, they either 
degenerated convulſively into monarchie;, or be- 
came abſorbed into ſuch as then exiſted. Had 
the ſyſtem of repreſentation been then under- 
19 ſtood, as it now is, there is no reaſon to beliere 
that thoſe forms of goverament, now called mo- 
narchical or ariſtocratical, would ever have taken 
place. It was the want of ſome method to 
eonſolidate the parts of ſociety, after it became 
too populous, and too extenſive for the ſimple 
democratical ſorm, and alſo the lax. and ſo, 
litary condition of ſhepherds and herdſmen, in 
other parts of the world, that afforded opportu- 
ꝛities to thoſe. unnatural | modes of government 
| . to begin. 8 
19 s it is neceſſary to \ clear — the rubbiſh of 
errors, into which the ſubject of government has 
been thrown, I hall proceed to remark on ſome - 
others. Hy 
It has always been the political craft of cour- 
tiers and court -· governments, to abuſe ſomething 
whith they called republicaniſn:; but what repub- N 
licaniſm was, or is, they never attempt to explain. 5 
Let us examine a little into this caſe. 6 
The only forms of government are, the demo- 
cratical, the. ariſtocratical, the monarchical, and 
Of what | is now called the repreſentative. | 
What is called a republic, is not any particular 
| form of government. Ir] is wholly characteriſtical 
of the purport, matter, or object for which ge- 
verument * to be inſtituled, and on which x! 
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i is to de employed, 1 hi publie | 


affairs, or the public good; or, literally tranſlated, 


dee public thing. It is a word of 2 good original, 
_ referring to what ought to be the character and 


buſineſs of government; and in this ſenſe it is ba · 
turally oppoſed to the word monarchy, which has z 


baſe original ſignification. It means arbitrary 
power in an individual perſon; in the exerciſe of 
which, bim/elf, and not the res- publica, is the object. 


Every government that does not act on the 
principle ; of 'a Republic, or in other word 8, that | 


does not make the res- publica its whole and ſole 


object, is not a good government. Republican 
government is no other than government eſta- 
bliſhed and conducted for the intereſt of the pu- 
blic, as well individually as collectively. It is not 

neceſſarily connected with any particular form, 
but it moſt naturally affociates with the repreſen- 


tative form, as being beſt calculated to ſecure the 


end for which a nation is at Te expence of ſup- 


by porting Met es 73.4 


Various forms of government have affected to 
ſtyle themſelves a republic. Poland calls itſelf a 


: republic, which is an hereditary ariſtocracy, with 
what is called an eledive monatchy. Holland 
culls itſelf a republic, which is chiefly ariſtocra- 


tical, with an hereditary ſtadtholderſhip. But the 
government of America, which is wholly on the 


Hſtem of repreſentation, is the only real republic 85 
in character and in practice, that now exiſts. Its 


government has no other object than the publie 


my buſineſs of the nation, * ö 1 
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A ED and the Americans have taken care 
that TH1s, and no other, ſhall always be the wh 


of their government, by their rejecting everx 5 
thing hereditary, and eſtabliſhing een nag 5 


eee eren oaly. 
Thoſe who have faid that a eee 


an of government calculated for countries of | 


great extent, miſtook, in the firſt place, the 3uf- 
neſs of a government, for a form of goyernment ; 
for the res- publica equally appertains to every ex- 
tent of territory and population. And, in the 
ſecond place, if they meant any thing with' reſpect 
to form, it was the fimple democratical form, fuch 
as was the mode of government in the ancient de- 
mocracies, in which there was no repreſentation. 
The caſe, therefore, is not, that a republic cannot 
de extenſive, but that it cannot be: extenſive on 
the ſimple democratical form; and the queſtion 
naturally preſents itſelf, What is:the beſt form of 
government For condufting the x xs-puBLICa, or the 
PUBLIC: BUSINESS. of a nation, after it becomes too 
extenſive and nn for. the fimple democratical | 
form 10 FT 
I!, cannot be monarchy; becauſe e 4 is -: 
| ſubje& to an objection of the ſame. amount to 
which the ſimple democratical form was ſubject, - 
It is poſſible that an individual may lay down 
a ſyſtem of pringiples, on which government ſhall 
be conſtitutionally eſtabliſhed to any extent of 
territory. This is no more than an operation of 
the mind, acting by its own powers. But the 
e 2 thoſe e as © Pg to the 


0 various 5 
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3 mern ciscunnſtancen of 2 nation; its 
agriculture, manuſatt ure: trade, commerce, ec: c. 
requires a knowledge of a different kind, and which: 
can be had only ſrom the various parts of ſocicty. 
It is an aſſemblage of pr kr „Which 
no one individual can poſſeſs; nod there ſore the 
monarchical form is as much limited, in uſeful 
% praftien. from the incompeteney of knowledge, as 
| was. the demoeratical form, from the multiplicity. 
of population. The one degenerates, by extenſion, 

into confuſion ;- the other, into ignorance and in- 
capacity, of which all the great monarchies are 

att evidence. The munarchical form, therefore, 


could not be a ſubſtiraze for the democratical, be- . 


cauſe it has equal inconveniences. 11 217201 


Much leſs could it when made unn 
This is che moſt effectual of all forms to prectude 
knowledge. Neither could the high democrati- 
cal mind have voluntarily yielded itfelf to be go- 
verned by children and idiots, and all the motiey 


in ons and of N 15 
As to the ariſtocratical form, it has . fine - 
vices: and defeats with the monarchical, 
that the chance of abilities is better from the 
proportion of numbeta, but chere is ilk no ſetu- 
tit for the right uſe and application of them“. 
kern ug len, oe agi pl democracy, 
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It ufforclo the true datx from which 


government 
on x large ſcale can begin. It is incapable of en-. 


tenſion, not from its principle; but from the in- 
converiience of its farms; and monarchy and arif 


tocracy, from their incapacity. Retaining, then, 


democracy as the ground, and rejecting the cor- | 
rupt ſyſtetm of monarthy and ariſtocracy; the re- 
preſentarive ſyſtem naturally preſents itſelf; re- 
medying at once the deſtets of the ſimple demo-- 
cracy as to form, and the in y of che other 


men mien nenden 1 fon 78 


Simple demorrury vas ſoclety edits iffelf 
without che aid of ſecondary means. By ingraſt- 
ing repreſentation upon demoeracy, we urtive YEW 
ſyſtem of government capable of embracing and 
conſederating all the various intereſts and 


every 
extent of territory and population-;' and” that a 
with advantages as much fuperior to hereditary 


gevernment, as the republic of letters is to heres 


Jitary literature“ 26 21.31% yur 2 05 


- It'is on this ſtony thar the Aerea goss 


ment is "fotinded. It is repreſerithtioh Wg 
open demöcraey. Tthas fired che fm By 4 feale 


in ll-caſes to the Steftt of elle priviciple: 
* Athens was in nñniature America wiſf be in 
„ The "fe Was the wonder" of the au- 


| cient world; the oth oth pg the 5 
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ment capable of acting over ſuch an: extent of 


territory, and ſuch a circle of intereſts, cas is im- 


mediately produced by the operation of repreſen- 
tation. France, great and populous: as it is, is 
but a ſpot in the capaciouſneſs of the ſyſtem. It 

_ itſelf to all poſſible! caſes. 16 is:preferable. 


to ſimple; democracy even in ſmall territoties. 
Athens, »by repreſentation, ours have: outriyalled 


: her, von democracy. ai 984 3 DDR of ey” HO} * A NY 
That which is called; governments: or rather 
_ that; which ve. ought} to concęive government to 


be, is nolimote than ſome common: center, in 
which all che parts of ſociety unte This cannet 


de accompliſhed by anx method fo conducive lo the 
various intereſſs oſ the community;.as by the repre- 


ſentative ſyſtem. It coneenτtfE%e s the knowledge 
neceflary to the intereſt of en of gthe 
whole. It places em a5. ſtate of 


conſtant maturity. It is, as has been already 


ohſetve du, young never vide; It is ſobiect 
neither to fegage, nor- dotnge. It is neveriigcthe 
cnadje, nor on erutches, n Lc admits got of a-fepara= 


tion; al Ka knowledge, and power, ang is fupe- 
Fenn gqvern ok Aan ERS bo be- to galt 
che acczq5nts. of xpdjy;dual et. e 


ſuperior. ro what 13.calles 
tA nation is not a 
to be repreſented by fh 8, Ji 
a body contained within a. circle, . having 3 a, CO 
* in whii 


er is formed by e "Ts connett 
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repreſentation with what is called monarchy, 18 
eccentric government. Repreſentation is of itſelf 
the delegated monarchy of a nation, brow ese 


debaſe itſelf by dividing it with another. 1 


©? Mr. Burke has two or three times, in his "YE 
mentary/ ſpeeches, and in his publications; made 


uſe of a jingle of words that convey” no ideas, 


Speaking of government, he ſays, It is better 
to have monarchy for its baſis, and republican. 
te im for its corrective, than;republicaniſm for i:s 
« baſis, and monarchy for its corrective. If he 
meat s. that it is better to correct folly with wiſdom, 
than wiſdem with folly, I. will no otherwiſe con: 


tend with him, than that it Es W better 
to reject the folly entirely. ß. % lab 3. Ng R 


But hät is this thing which Mr. Burkeiealls 
monarchy? Wilthe explain it? All men can under - 


ſtand Wat repteſentation is; and that it muſt neceſ- 


arihy include a variety of knowledge and talents. 
But, what ſecurity is there for the ſame qualities on 
the! part of monarchy ? or, when this monarchy, is 
a child, chere then is the wiſdom? What does 
it know about government? Who then is the 
monarchʒ ot where is the monarchy 2 If it is ta he 
performed by tegency; iti proves it to he a ſarce 
A regency is a mock ſpecies of republic, andl the 
whole of monarchy deſerves no better deſcription; 
It is a thing as various as imagination can paint. 
It has none of the ſtable character that govwern- 
ment ought to poſſeſs. Every  fuccefſion d 
revolution, and every regency a counter: reuolu- 
tion The whole of it is a ſcene of perpetual court ; 
Mg ; D 2 7 8 cabal 
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cabaland intrigue, of which Mr, Burke is himſelf 
an inſtance. To render monarchy conſiſtent with 
government, the next in ſucceſſion ſhould. not be 
born a child, but a man at once, and that man 3 
Solemon. It is ridiculous. that nations ate to 
Wait, and government * een till bays 
grow to be men. 2 K. 10 
Whether 1 have ob Kidde Ed to 4 or too 
much to be impoſed upon; whether I have too 
much or too lirtle- pride, or of any thing} elſe, 
1 leave out of the queſtion; bus certain i it is, chat 
whar is called monarchy, always | appears'to me a 
fly, conternprible thing, I compare it to ſome. 
thing kept behind a curtain, about which there ia 
a great deal of buſtle and fuſs, and a'wonderful 
air of. ſeating Lole mat) + but When, by hey. agci- 
dent the curtain happens to he open, and the 
company ſee what it is. they: burſt. inta laughter. 


In the reprefentativel ſyſtem. of government, 


nothing of this can happen. Like the nation 


itſelf, it poſſeſſes 4 perpetual. ſtamina; 26 well» of 
body as ef mind, and preſents itſelf on the open 
theatre of the world in a fair and manly manner. 
miyſtery ; it deals not in cant and ſophiſtry : but 
inſpites a language, thar, paſſing from keatt to 
heart; is felt and underſtood. 68 221 
We mut mut our eyes againſt reaſon; / vr 
malt huſely degrade our underſtanding, not to ſee 
che ſolly of vat ĩs called monarthy. Nature is 
| ä bur this.» a mode of 
3 33 govern- 
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ment that counteradts nature. It turns the 
che progreſs of the human faculties upſide down. 
It ſadjects age to be governed dy children, and 
wiſdom by folly. 
On the conbey, the repreſentative ſyſtem is 
always parallel with the order and immutable laws 
of nature, and meets the reafon of man in ray 
Joe: For example : 

In the American federal Feels more 
power is delegated to the Preſident of the United 
States, than to any other individual member of 
congreſs. He cannot, therefore, be elected to this 
office under the age of thirty-fiye years. By this 
time the judgment of man becomes matured, and 
he has lived long enough to be acquainted with 
men and things, and the country with him. —But 
on the monarchical plan, (excluſive of the numer· 
ous chinces there are againſt every man born into 
the world, of drawing a prize ini the lottery of hu- 
man faculties), the next in ſucceffion, whatever he 
may be. is put at the head of a nation, and of a 
t, at the age of eighteen years. Does 

this appear like an act of wifdom ? Ts it conſiſtent 
with the proper dignity and the manly character of 
a nation? Where is the propriety of calling ſuth 
d lad the father of the people: In all other caſes, 
a perſon is a minor until the age of twenty- one 
years. Before chis period, be is not truſted with 
the management of an acre of land, or with the 
heritable property of 2 flock of fheep, or an herd 
of fwine; but; vonderful to tell! he may, at the 


rn _ x nation, 
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That monarchy is all a bubble, 4 mere court 
| annifins to procure money, is evident, (at leaft to 
me), in every character in which it can be viewed. 
It would be impoſſible, on the rational ſyſtem of 
repreſentative government, to make out a bill of 
expences to ſuch an enormous amount as this 
deception admits. Government is not of itſelf a 
very chargeable inſtitution, The whole expence 
of the federal government of America, founded, as 
I have already ſaid, on the ſyſtem of repreſenta- 
5 tion, and extending over a country nearly ten 
times as large as England, is but ſix hundred 
* thouſand dollars, or one hundred and thirty-five 
_ thouſand pounds ſterling. 
I preſume, that no man in his ſober ſenſes, will 
compare the character of any of the kings of 
Europe with that of General Waſhington. Yet, 
in France, and alſo in England, the expence of 
the civil liſt only, for the ſupport of one man, is 
eight times greater than the whole expence of the 
federal government in America. To aſſign a reaſon 
for this, appears almoſt impoſſible. The generality 
of people in America, eſpecially the poor, are more 
able to pay taxes, than the generality. cf people 
either in France or England. 
But the caſe is, that the repreſentative: ſyſtem | 
diffuſes ſuch a body of knowledge throughout a 
nation, on the ſubje& of government, as to ex- 
plode ignorance and preclude impoſition. The 
craft of courts cannot be acted on that ground. 
There is no place for myſtery; no where for it to 
begin. Thoſe who are not in the repreſentation, 
Know as much of the n of buſineſs as thoſe 


who 
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who are. An affectation of myſterious impor- 
tance would there be ſcouted. Nations can have 
no ſecrets; and the ſecrets of courts, like thoſe 
of individuals, are always their defects. 

In the repreſentative ſyſtem, the reaſon for 
every thing muſt publicly appear. Every man 

1 is a proprietor in government, and conſiders 
it a neceſſary part of his buſineſs to underſtand. 
It concerns his intereſt, becauſe it affects his 
property. He examines the coſt, and com- 
pares it with the advantages; and above all, he 
does not adopt the laviſh cuſtom of following 
what in other governments are called LEADERS. 

It can only be by blinding the underſtanding of 
man, and making him believe that government 
is ſome wonderful myſterious thing, that exceſſive 

revenues are obtained. Monarchy 1 is well calcu- 
11 lated to enſure this end. It is the popery of 
government; a thing kept up to amuſe the 1 igno- 
rant, and quiet them into taxes. 
The government of a free country, 8 
ſpeaking, is not in the perſons, but in the laws. 
The enacting of thoſe requires no great expence; 
and when they are adminiſtered, the whole of 


civil government is re reſt is al 
court contrivance. ,  .: 3 
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Tus HAT odd 8 
when they ſpeak of conſtitutions and of 


governments, is evident or, why are thoſe terms 
Riſing and ſeparately uſed? A conſtitution is 
not the act of a government, but of a people con- 
ſtituting a government ; and re 
_ a conſtitution, 1 is power withbut a rigbe. 
All power exerciſed over a nation, muſt have 
{ome beginning. It muſt be either delegated, or 
aſſumed. There. are no other ſources,” All dele- 
gated: power is truſt, and all aſſumed power is 
vſurpation, Time does not alter the mature and 
quality of either. TEA 


In viewing this ſubjeR, abe caſe and Wan! 
ftances-of America preſeat themſelves as in the 
beginning of a world; and our enquiry into the 
origin of government is ſhortened, by referring to 

the facts that have ariſen in our own day. We have 
no occaſion to roam for information into the ob- 
ſcure field of antiquity, nor hazard ourſelves upon 
— We are brought at once to the point 
of ſeeing government begin, as if we had lived in 
the beginning of time. The real volume, not of 


. „ 
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hiſtory, but of facts, is directly beſote us; umu. 


tilated by contrivance, or the errors of tradition. 
I will here conciſely ſtare the commencement 
of the American conſtitutions; by which the 


difference between conſtitutions and PHY 
will ſufficiently appear. 


Aer bot he dgipes to renin bnd 
that the United States of America confiſt of thir- 


teen ſeparare ſtares, each of which eſtabliſhed a | 


government for itſelf, after the declaration of 
independence, done the fourth of July 1776. Each 
ſtate acted independently of the reſt, in forming its 
government; but the fame general principle per- 
vades the whole. When 'the ſeveral ſtate govern- 


ments were formed, they proceeded'to form the 


federal government, that acts over the whole in 


all matters which concern che intereſt of the 


Whole, or which relate to the intercourſe of the 
ſeveral ſtates with each” other, or with foreign 
nations. I will begin with giving an inſtance 
from one of the ſtare governments, (that of 
Pennſylvania), and. then proceed ro why federal}. 
government. | 25805 


Type ſtate of Pennsylvania, 8 E of the 
ſame extent of territory as England, was then 
divided 1 into only twelve counties. Each of thoſe 
: counties had elected a committee at the com- 
mencement of the diſpute with the. Engliſh 
government ; and as the city of Philadelphia, 
which alſo had its. committee, was the . moſt 
central for intelligence, it became the center of 
; communication to the ſeyeral county. committees. | 


When | 
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Wpeg it became neceſtary — to the 
IF. formation {oP 4 gövernment, the committee of: 
£04 Philadelphizr-propoſed- à conference of all, the 
ceointy committees, to ve held an that city, un 
vhich met the latter end of July 1776 
Though theſe committees had been dested — | 
de people, they were not elected expreſfsly. forthe 11 
= purpoſe, nor inveſted with the authority, of form-, 
3 ing a conſtitution ; and as they could not, con- 
ſiſtently with the American idea of rights, aſſume. 
ſuch a power, they could only. confer upon the 
matter, and put it into a train of. operation. The 
_ conferrees, therefore, did no more than ſtate the 
. caſe, and recommend to the ſeveral counties to 
celect ſix repreſentatives for each county, to meet 
in convention at Philadelphia, with powers to 
ſorm a conſtitution, and pee it for. public 1 
. vt 32} 1 10 . ; 
rw convention, of 8 Neid Franklin 
| y was, preſident, having met and deliberated, and © 
* nAgreed upon a conſtitution, they next ordered it 
FE ' "to be publiſhed, not as a thing eſtabliſhed, bur | 4 
an for the conſideration of the whole people, their. 
|  approbation or rejectiom and then adjourned to 
a ſtated time. When the time of adjournment | 
Was expired, the convention re· aſſembled; and 
| as the general opinion of the people in approba- 
1 tion of it was then know the conſtitution was 
| figned,. ſcaled; and puts ler I the authority \ 
=: Lee the people and the original inſtrument | 
. daepoßted as a public record. The convention | 
1 then appointed a day for the general election of 
the 1 preſentatives. who were to compoſe” the 
pas nn 5 


and having done this, they diſſolved and rerum 
dj their ſeveral homes and occupations. 
Inn this conſtitution were laid 1 1 
. of rights. Then followed the form 
which the government ſhould habe, and the 
powers it ſhould: poſſeſs—the authority of the 
courts of judicature, and of juries the manner 
in which elections ſhould be conducted, and the 
proportion of repreſentatives to the number of 
celectors — the time which each ſucceeding . 
bly ſhould continue, which was one year—the- 
mode of levying, and of accounting for the expens . 


diture, of public money—of apporngng pate 
; officers, ce. &e. Te; © © 


No article of this eodftinticn Sold be: Ang. * 


or infringed at the diſcretion of the government 
that was to enſue. It was to that government 4 
law. But as it would have been unwiſe to pres. 


CRT. 


24-0 clude the benefit of experience, and in- ordei 


alſo to prevent the accumulation of errors, if 4 
' ſhould be found, and to preſerve an uniſon of 

government with the circumſtances of the ſtate at 
all times, the conſtitution provided, that, at the 
expiratiom of every ſeven years,” a convention 


mould be elected, for the "expreſs purpoſe of 


: reviſing the conſtitution; and making alterations, 
additions, or Weh ene if TOP me rats 
vs found neceſſary. 
neee pen prderiballs: covers. 
ment iſſuing out of a conſtitution, formed by the 
people in their original character; and that con- 
Aitution ſerving, v not * as an * but as 

955 2 # law. 
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governmedt, and the time it ſhould: commence : 


5 
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. and nothing was more com- 
Bill, or on the extent of any ſpecies of authority, 


* . ww which ſuch matter in debate was connected. 


e federal conſtitution do the Vaited 1 92 aroſe 
. 1 


— any 57 ere) 
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. ; + _ and che neceſſity. of its acting as à public body, 
In every thing which related to the internal affairs 


* ide recommendations to the ſeveral provincial 


Nothing an the part of congreſs was compulſive ; 
pet, in this ſituation, it was more faithfully and 


: 8 .of | A: Arg and the intereſt "which 
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Political: bible of the ſtate. Scarcely a family 
_ "was, without it. Every member of the govern- 


mon, when any debate atoſe on the principle of a 


N the printed conſti- 
cution out of their pocket, and read the chapter | 


| _ s "Having thus given an inftangs from « one of the | 
” - Rates, 1 will mew the proceedings by which the 


+ Congreſs, at its two firſt e September | 
. and May 1775, was nothing more than a 


_ provinces, afterwards ſtates; and had no other 
authority than what aroſe from common conſent, 


_ of America, congreſs went no further than to 
aſſemblies, who. at diſeretion adopted them or not. 


- affe&tionately obeyed, than was any government 
in E This inſtance, like that of the 


national aſlembiy in France, ſufficiently, ſhews, 1 
cat the ſtrength of government does not con- 
Ait in any thing within. itſelf, but in the attach» 


feel in fopporing © ., Wen hp : 


— 
a 


* 


— 1 like theold nen of France, it may a 
| harraſs individuals vn hag it but W 


mere or leſs c than congreſa thend diferetionavils 8 
exerciſed, was not we qurſtion. Ie wanmerely i 
dhe recditude of the meaſures)!» (d le: ir. 


| federation, (which: wairs fort of imperfect federal 


thats body ſhould.give powes do itſalſ . .,Congreſs 
Fut, ioformed; the, ſeveral ſtates. _of tht poses 


* 


0 A e . n — 


came conſiſtent With the principle on which 


in congre! «>> thoſe payers... ald 
At may not be 


dude pe other of, the United, States ber . 
wh king a the. idea of 3 compaRheaweryuths = 


ny own fall” POE 2. 19; 75 HY» SHEA 5 4 7 
| Aker the declirtios of independence it bs 


repreſentative. government is founded, that the 
authority of congreſs ſhould be deſined and 
eſtabliſned. Whether that authority ſhould be 


Fot his purpaſe, the act, called: the act of eon. 


conſtitution). was propbſed, and; after/longdelibe= © 
ration. Was concluded an the year 478 /:browas © 
not the ct of -eongreſyy begguſt at 5 Nν , 
to the principles of repreſentative. M,What 


. which; it conceived, were nes 49 be jnvolted 

in che union, tas able, it o peo the Sutios 9 8 
dd ſetvicer xeguizee fron, it4.Jand;3he! ates | 
5 aches; and. congenterated. 


va a orxmun rt 
KY p: Pwag "ts 


iproper 
both choſe inſtances, (the one of Fange, 


Prople on ne. ſicle. and the enen snes 
— is. cargpatt. was thats, :05--the.peaple 


e e | „ 
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Gr 2 pry" in'a Agro with the Whole 
- people, is to ſuppoſe it to have exiſtence before it 


can have a right to exiſt, The only inſtance in 
7 which a eompatt ci take 


people and thoſe who exerciſt the government, (183 


ad Government is not A trade which any man or 
bady of men has a right to ſet up and iexertiſe 
bor his own emolumemtj but is altogether a truſt, in 
night of thoſe by whonnthat eruſt is Heleg tsch and 


Having thus given two iijſtanees of the original 


- formation of a donſtitution, I new the man- | 
wers which both have been changed ſince their 
mſteuſtanlichmener i n 167 eee ode or 


Che powers weſtec in the governments of the 
Werra ſtates) bythe ſtate cbmſtitutibns i whe 


dhe prigeiple; but in the Arnfibutton öf Power- 5 


Numerous publications; 48 pamphlets and in : 
tte newſpapers? appeated;!'6h che propriety and 

| neceſlity'of hew modelling che federal gbvern- 

8. of publie diſcuſton, 

datried om through the ehknnel-of the e | 


ment. After ſome tim 


eStverſations; "the ſtate of Virginiaz"ex ings 
: Lots inconvenience with! refpett tõ reſpett tõ 
. 9 ednference; we 
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place between the | 


that the: people ſhall Pay them, while they chule c ; 
employ: them. 94 Hitee : 4 | gn Jo Wine 11708 


by hom it id abways rgfumcable s It has of dtſeltf 
noTights;} they are altogethter duties. MoLUnSbRt . 


- ol uponexperitace;rs'be BY great; add ö 
1 — — göverüment, by the att of 
ronfederatidn, 


*rop little“ Thie defect was hot in 


recbmmbnd : that A. Cn vention) of all che ſtates 

 ſhaild becheld they enn following 
„ Phis convention mes at Philadelphis in Mey 

17 NH πhich- General Waſhiggton was elected 
1 ꝓne ſident ia Hef was: notagt that cime connected 
vithany of che ſt 


; ended, cand. ſince ſchn had lived a — Citizen. 
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ſtate aſſemblies met at Anapolis ia. Maryland, ia 


1786. This meeting, not coneciving itſelſ ſub 
Fei 


eutly authoriſed eo go; into tha; buſtneſs of a 
reforms did nne mose than ſtate their general 
opinions! the proprietꝶ oi the meaſure, and 


tar With congreſs. 
He delivered e up: his Wmmiſnon When the war 


FThecbdvention wet deeply inte al: the ſuhb- 


jectas band having afra Fariety of, dH 2nd 
ioveſtigatioo agree hamong uhemſelyes\ppygche 

ſeveralhpacta af a federal conſtitutiqg, tha next = 
queſtion» was,: he mander of givlag it anthotity 
und prscticedse e 2d ede eee eee 
For chi purpoſeg they did gat, ke a cabal of 


courtiers, ſend for a Dutch Stadtholder, ra Ger. 


Man Rix ctbe i but they teferred che hole matter 
sche ſeinſe and inteteſtioſ che countty.vτ]ỹ]jj˖ 
hey Grſt a dibextodi that che [propoſed cudſti- 
Tution ſmould ie publiſſd. Setondly, that each 
ſtate lhoulchelect a iconyentionyVexpreivly fbr the 
purpuſt of taking it iato conideration and = 
Tatifying or rejecting it; and that as ſoom as the 
upprobation and ratification of any nines ſtaites 5 


Lid 


* 


— 
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— 


8 
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eee 

e et Woche js and the rms 

cee tene 01247; de 
The ſevetab Rates: proceeded.. accordingly * . 
3 Some of tkoſe conven- 
tions- ratined the conſtitintion by very large E 
Joriiles, and two or. chere wnanimouſly;::In ohen 
chere were much debate and Hen of opinion. 
iin the'Mifhchvſetts eomvention, which met at 
Boſton, the majnrity wis- not /abovernincrers or 
twenty in ab due three” hundred members';i) bur 
uch ig the nature of vepreſemative government, 
chat it quietly deeides ll nütters by majority. 
| After the debate in the Mafachuſetis con vention 
Vs cdloſed, and the votb tan theubjeRting-niem- 
| bersi6ſtinddeotared, © This beer 
vn vothdf ugainſt it becauſe certain porn 


646 thi i dieren Tight To what dey peared = 


er wendest; yet, ue wate u decided in 
ett Favour of the "conſtitution as propoſed; they. fhuld 


* gros is thi faut pratticab fuggerd 08 Nn bad 


8 t fer ul 4 He babe 100. 


Ascona — ERgNs | 


5 Ae aaa the'lodirahgdremiitear. 


wn taken er ee ont eretted, of 


_ "place ohen help making, mat fh charncter 
eee, this gentleman are ſuffieient o put 

all thoſe men called kinga to ſhatbe. While they 
u decetving from the ſ dat and labour of man - 


— 
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- „Atte vor eit ſervices ent enticke Wend he is 


rendering every ſervice in his power, and refuſing 
every pecuniary reward. He accepted no pay as 
commander in chief; he-ncvepts none 1 preſident 


Acne Sante {ba 


After: the new federal tonſtituriats was eſta- 
bliſhed, the ſtate of Pennſylvania, conceiving that 
e its own conſtitution required to be 
altered, elected a convention ſor that purpoſe. 
The propoſed alterations were publiſhed, and the 
people concurring therein, they were eſtabliſhed, 

- Informing thoſe conſtitutions, or in ating 
chem, lte or no incqnvenience took place. The 
ordinary courſe of things was not interrupted, 
and the advantages have been much. It is always 
the intereſt of a far greater number of people in a 


nation to have things right, than to let them 


temain wrong; and when public matters are 


open 
to debate, and the public judgment free, it will 
not decide wrong, unleſs it decides too haſtily, - 


Ila the two inſtances of changing the . 
tions, the governments then in being were not 
actors ether way. Government has no right to 


make itſelf à party in any debate reſpecting the 


principles or modes of forming, or of changing, 
conſticutions. It is not for che benefit of thoſe 
who exerciſe the powers of government, that con- 
ſtitutions, and. the: iſſuing from then, 
are eſtabliſhed, 2 injneirs; hhght ve. | 
FF een 

in thoſe who receive. * >. > | 
Lean ite prope of» non and = 


. 1 RIGHTS or wan; | rau . 
not of choſe who exerciſe 3 Alt the 
conſtitutions of America are declared to be eſtab - 
liſhed on the authority of the people. In France, 
the word nation is uſed inſtead of the people; but 
in both caſes, a conſtitution is a thing antecedent 


to the 


from. 


* 


"In England, it Bs 10 3 


wo every thing has a conſtitution, except the nation. 
Every ſociety and afſociation- that is eſtabliſhed, 
firſt agreed upon a number of original articles; 


digeſted i inta form, which are its conſtitution. It 
then appointed its officers, - whoſe, powers and 


authorities are deſcribed in that conſtitution, and 


the government of that ſociety then commenced, 
Thoſe « officers, by whatever. name they are. called, 
have no authority to add to, alter, or abridge the 
original articles, It is only to the conſtituting 


power that this right belongs. 


; 5 Johnſon, and all writers of his deſcription, have 
always bewildered themſelves. They could. not 
but perceive, that there muſt neceſſarily — a 


3 controuling power exiſting ſomewhere, and they 
| placed this power in the diſcretion of the perſons 


exerciſing the government; inſtead of placing ĩt in 
| a conſtitution formed by the nation. When it is 


in a conſtitution, it has che nation for its ſupport, 
and the natural and the political controuling 


powers are together. The laws which are enacted 


by en controul men 1 a+ individyals, 5 


X ; Ts. 7 * 
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my ny nenn N there- | | 


W ee co * 
From the want of underſtanding the diffetence 
between a conſtitution and a government, Dr. 


4 


| 


El 


PER or Mas | | 


nad. iy. 


_ the whole: government, and has a natural ability 
fo to do. The final controuling power, therefore, 


and the original coaſtitatiag powers. are out and 5 


the ſame power. 


Dr. Johnſon could. 008 Ae . uch a 
poſition in-any country where there was a conſti- 


tution; and he is himſelf an evidence, that no ſuch 
thing as a conſtitution exiſts in England. But it 
may be put as a queſtion, not improper to be in- 


eſtabliſhed ? 9 


In order to decide this queſtion, i it is mould 
to conſider. a conſtitution in both its caſes iFirſt, 


as creating a government and giving it powers. 


Secondly, as regulating eee | 


& given. 75 
; If we begin with William of Normandy,.. 
find chat d government! of England was evigh- 
-nally. a tyranny, founded on an invaſion and con- 
queſt of the country. This being admitted, it 


| will then appear, that the exertion/ of the oo 85 


at different periods, to abate that tyranny, and 


| render it leſi F has: wn wreaths 
5 150 "Sri Tit 105. 712 


than compelling! the government to renounce u 


part of its affumptions. It did not create amd | 


give powers to government in the manner a con- 
Den 88 of the 
l $9 2 72 ets 


91 8 
but che nation, through i#ccatiterion; controuls 


veſtigated, That if a conſtitution does not exiſt, 
how eee 5 


\ Magid\Charta,” El ll 
Ae un aleatinack of the ſame date:) was no more 


-  _ _madeotheraythoriryiby ahith it asted , few 


_ ners UF uus nr n. 


| pe x re-conqueſt;, and not' of xevattirixion'; ; 
for could the natioh have totally zxpelled the - 
uſurpation, as France has done its 3 it 
woc then have had à conſtirution to form. 
The hiſtory of the Edwards add the Hearics, 
h and up to the commeneement of the Stuarts, 
exhibits 45 many inſtunces of tyrsnhy as could be 
Actedd within che limits to which! the fatioh had 
fellriected it. The Stuarts endesveureck to paſs 
thoſe limits, and their fate is well known. Inꝝ all 
thoſe inſtances" we fee nothing of a confiturion, 
but on of reſtrictions on afſurried power,” 
Alter this, another William, deſcended from the 
| Fame ſtock, and chimmg Sos ce lune DH in, 
| Side peßdelon and of the tw6 evils] Fames and 
_ Williain; the nation preferred whit it thought the 
Teaſt : Runte, fromi-eirouma ſtances; ic maſt take one. 
I be act, called the Bill of Rights, comes here into 
Piew. What is it, ut à bargaih, which the parts 
blk the government made wick each ocher to divide 
2 proſite; and privileges Tod all have 
0 inuch, and I will hade the roſt andi with reſpect 
to the: nation, it daid, for yar Þhare,>xgu fball bave 
__ inbe right of petitioninge» This being the caſey the 
bill of rights is more properly! a bill Uf ron, 
and of infult. As to what is called theconvehtion 


Parliament, it va thing that made itſeli und chen 


Poerſoma got together und called i tbemieves by 


© _  Inhav-mamea-(Stvbral of tem had, nauer been 


diuectedz and nont of them fur the perpoſes; , 
9 e REES ecken aebi bee, 


ing | ment 
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: ment aroſe; iſſuing out of this coalition bill of 
rights; and more fo, ſince the corruption intro- 


duced at the Hanover ſucceſſion, by the agency 
of Walpole; that can be deſcribed by no other 


name than à deſpotic legiſlation. Though the 


parts may embarraſs each other, the whole has no 
Hounds; and the only right it acknowledges out 
of itſelf, is the right of petitioning. Where then 
0 eee ee eee —— F 

power? | 


mean 4: part. of the government h. 


elective, that makes it leſs. a deſpotiſm, if the 


perſons ſo elected, poſſeſs afterwards, as a parlia- 
ment, unlimited powers. Election, in chis caſe, 


becomes ſeparated. from repreſentation, and = 


candidates are candidates for deſpotiſm, 

I cannot believe, that any nation, 
its own rights, would have thought of calling 
thoſe things a conſtitution, if the cry of conſtitu- 
tion had not been ſet up by the government. It 


has got into circulation like the words bore and 
Ju, by being chalked up in the ſpeeches of 


parliament, as thoſe words were on window ſnut- 
ters and door poſts; but whatever the conſtitu- 
tion may be in other reſpects, it has undoubtedly 
been the moſt produfive machine of taxation that 
vas ever invented. The taxes in France, under 
the new conſtitution, are not _quire thirteen 


f ae . W na che taxes in 1 and, 


| TNT under 
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preſent * is three bundred millions of livres, 3 is twelve 


. - 


ON TOLD "BY e millions 


. 
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. Acht or Mau. 1 vun. 11. 
undder what 3 is called i its preſent conftitution, are 
3 ſhillings: and lixpence per head, men, 
women, and children, amounting to nearly ſeven- 
teen millions. ſterling, beſides the expence or col- 
_ en, which is upwards of a million more. 

In a country like England, where the whole of 
"he civil government is executed by the people of 
every town and county, by means of pariſh officers, 
-magiſtrates, quarterly ſeſſions, juries, and aſſize; 
without ary trouble to what is called the govern- 
ment, or any other expence to the revenue than 
the ſalary of the judges, it is aſtoniſhing how ſuch 
a maſs of taxes can be employed. Not even the 

internal · defence of the country is paid out of the 
revenue. On all occaſions,- whether real or con- 
trived, recourſe is continually had to new loans and 
new taxes. No wonder, then, that a machine of 
government ſo advantageous to the advocates of a 
court, ſhould be ſo triumphantly extolled! No won- 
_ dergthatSt.;James'sor St. Stephen'sſhould echo with _ 
the continual cry of conſtitution ! No wonder, that 
the French revolution ſhould be reprobated, and 
_the rer publica nen with reproach I 5 The red 


"His and a half beter; an the iets fnmes re ef 
mated at three millions, making in the whole fifteen millions 
and a half; which, among twenty-four millions of people, is 
not quite thirteen ſhillings: per head. France has leſſened her 
, taxes fince the revolution, nearly nine millions ſterling annually. 
Before the revolution, the city of Pagis paid a duty of upwards 
of thirty per cent. on all articles brought into the city. This 
tax was collected at the city gates. ee 
ar a Fe e ho ennt 
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Look of England; like the red book of France 


wil r the W „ 


I will now, by way of on, turn a 505 
of two to Mr, Burke. I aſk his pardon for neg- 


| leAling him ſo loag. . 


America,“ fays he, (in his ſpeech on the 
Canada conſtitution bill). © never dreamed of 
* © ſuch abſurd doctrine as the Rights of Man,” 


Mr. Burke is ſuch a bold preſumer, and ad- 


| wances his aſſertions and his premiſes with ſuch a 


deficiency of judgment, that; without troubling 
ourſelves about principles of philoſophy , or 
politics, the mere logical concluſions they pro- 


2 Wee are ridiculous. For inſtance, 
It governments, as Mr. Burke aſſerts, are not 


founded on the Riglits of Mau, and are founded 
22 rights at all, they conſequently muſt be 
nded on the rights of ſomething that is not man. 


What then is that ſomething ? : 55 | 


_ Generally ſpeaking, we know o no other 


creatures that inhabit the earth than man and 


beaſt; and in all caſes, where only two things 


offer themſelves, and one muſt be admitted, a 


negation proved on any one, amounts to an affir- 
mative on the other ; and therefore, Mr. Burke, 
by proving ing che oy of Man, proves in 


* What was called the bore rouge . red book, in . 


was not exactly ſimilar to the court calendar in England; but 
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behalf of the beaf 1 and r proves that | 
government is a beaſt : and as difficult things 
| ſometimes explain each other, we now fee the 
origin of keeping wild beaſts, j in, the Tower; for 
they certainly can be of no other uſe than to ſhew | 
the origin of the government. They are in the 
= of a conſtitution. . O John Bull, what 
| honours thou haſt loſt by not being a wild beaſt. 
Thou mighteſt, on Mr. Burke's n have ; 
| been, in the Tower for life. 
Tf Mr. Burke's arguments have not weight 
| enough to keep one ſerious, the fault is leſs mine 
than his; and as I am willing to make an apology 
to the reader for the liberty I have taken, I hope 
Mr. Burke will alſo make his for giving the cauſe, 


Having thus paid Mr. Burke the complies | 
of remembering him, I return to the ſubject. 


3 
* 


e the want of a conftitorion in England to 
reſtrain and regulate the wild impulſe of power, 
many of the laws are irrational and tyrannical, 
and the adminiſtration of Wen Wag 4 and 2 
blemarical. | | 

The attention of the goverment of England, 
(or! rather chuſe to call it by this name, than 


the Engliſh government) appears, ſince its 


political connection with Germany, to have N 
ſo compleatly engrofſed and abſorbed by foreign 
affairs, and the means of raiſing taxes, that jt 
ſeems to exiſt for no other purpoſes. Domeſtic 8 


concerns are neglectedi and, with reſpect to regular 


Almoſt 5 


- Government by precedent, wa en reg 


nar nronrror m 9 


4 Almoſt every caſe now miſt be determined by 
ſome precedent, be chat precedent good or bad, or 
whether: it properly applies or not; and the prac- 
tice is become ſo general, as to ſuggeſt a ſuſpicion, 


e , e TAR 5 


ſight appears. 5 
Since the eee of Ab r meds 
ſince that of France, this preaching up the doctrine 
of precedents, drawn from times and circumſtances 
antecedent to thoſe events, has been the ſtudied 
practice of the Engliſh government. The gene- 5 
rality of thoſe precedents are founded on prin- 
ciples and opinions, the reverſe of what they 
ought ; and the greater diſtance of time they are 
drawn from, the: more they are to he ſuſpected. 
But by aſſociating thoſe precedents with a ſuper- 
ſtitious reverence for ancient things, as monks 
| ſhew relics and call them holy, the generality f 
mankind are decrived into the deſign. Govern- 


ments now act as if they were afraid to awaken's - 


- fingle refleRion in man. They are ſoftly leading 
him to the ſepulchre of precedents, to deaden his 

' faculties and call his attention from the ſcene oC 
revolutions. They feel that he is arriving at 
knowledge . faſter than they wiſh, and their 
policy of precedents is the barometer of their 
fears. This political popery, like the eccleſiaſtical 
g pagey af old. has had its day, and is haſtening to 
its exit. The ragged: relic and the antiquated 

6 precedent, the monk and the monarchy pill wank: Do 
8 der together. 1 8 Wund 


xy » 021 


* 


8 tours or uu. . 
to the principle of the precedent, is one of the 
vileſt ſyſtems that can he ſet up. In numerous 
inſtances, the precedent ought to operate a6 2 
warning, and not as an example, and requires to 
be ſhunned: inſtead of imitated; but inſtead of 


this, precedents are taken in the lump, and 9 
* once for conſtitution and for las. 


Either the doctrine of precedents is policy 8 


l in a ſtate of i ignorance, or it is a prac- 
tical confeſſion that wiſdom degenerates i in govern · 
ments as governments increaſe in age, and can 
only hobble along by the ſtilts and crutches of 
| precedents. How is it that the ſame perſons 
who would proudly be thought wiſer than their 
predeceſſors, appear at the ſame time only as the 
| ghoſts of departed wiſdom? How ſtrangely is an- 
tiquity treated! To anſwer ſome purpoſes it i 
ſpoken of as the times of darkneſs and igüorance, 
1 ue ene ed eee 
world. 5 | 
If the Jodrine of de en is to be followed, 
ks expences of government need not continue 
the ſame, Why pay men extravagantly, Who 
have but little to do? If every thing that can 
happen is already in precedent, legiſlation is at an 
end, and precedent, like a dictionary, determines 
every caſe. Either, therefore, government has 
atrived at its dotage, and requires to be reno- 
vated, or all the cccalions for b 5 its wiſdom | 
have occured. . 
Me now ſee wa over e Europe, pe) nn . 
* 3 the curions phænomenon of a nation 
155 | looking 


' 


130 
. 
* 


fF' 


fs . one way, and; a government the other 


the one forward and the other backward. If 


governments are to go on by pregedent, while 


nations go on by improvement, they muſt at laſt 
come to a final ſeparation; and the ſooner, and 


the more n a waer qr pointy the 
beter * Ph 575 


Having chus nde of ae W 
as things diſtinf from actual governments, let us 
proceed to conſder the parts of hien a 2 


| tion is compoſed. - 


Opinions differ more on this ſabjea, 8 RA 
reſpect to the whole, That a nation ought to 
have a conſtitution, as a rule for the conduct of 
ts government, is a ſimple queſtion in which all 
men, not directly courtiers, will agree. It is only 


on the component parts that 1 5 e and opin= 
jons nnr. | 


In England, the improvements apa uſeful arts, 


| manufactures, and commerce, have been made in oppoſition tg 
the genius of its government, which is that of following prece 


dents. It is from the enterprize and induſtry of the individuals, 
and their numerous aſſociations, -in which, tritely ſpeaking, 
government is neither pillow nor bolſter, that theſe improve - 


ments have proceeded. . No man thought aboiit the govern- 
ment, or who was in, or who was out, when he was 
or executing thoſe things; and all he had to hope, with ꝛeſpect to 


government, was, that it would let him alone. Three or four very 


filly miniſterial news-papers are continually offending againſt the ; . 
ſpirit of national improvement, by aſcribing it to a miniſter. 


They may with as much truth aſcribe this book to a miniſter, 
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6 5 RIGHTS OF MAN. Is rar 1. 
r this diffculty, like every other, n 


diminiſh emen are nen wen 0 


underſtood. l (9 


/"The firſt thing i, ansah. right o 


| [eſtabliſh conſtitution. TORI EH RAI S160) 
Whether it exerciſes chis' right” in dhe moſt 
| judicious manner at firſt, is quite another : caſe. 
It exerciſes it agreeably to the judgment it poſ- 


ſeſſes; and by continuing to eee een 


at laſt be exploded. 4 
When this right is eftabli he 


being wrong. 1 
Thboughb all the conflitutions of America are on 
one general principle, yet no two of them are 
exactly alike in their component parts, or in the 
diſtribution of the powers which they give to the 


actual governments. Some are more, and len 


leſs complex. 
In forming a ain it is fl necefſaty to 


| conſider what are the ends for which government . 


is neceffary ? Secondly, what are the beſt means, 
1 the Walk  expealive, for ee Saks | 


co? 


tion, and to enjoy the fruits of his labours, and 


the produce of his property in peace and ſafety, 


and with che leaſt Ao Pn When theſe 


aw, FS 
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d in a 4 inde 
there is no fear that it will be employed to ity. 


own injury. A nation can have no ee in 


„Gerne is en more then a a national 
aſſociation ; and the object of this aſſoc iation is 
the good of all, as well individually as collec- 
tively... Every | man wiſhes to purſue his occupa- 


— 


U 


CHAP. ay. RIGHTS OF MAN, : or 


| things arg accompliſhed; all the objects l 
government ought to be eſtabliſhed are anſwered. 


It has been cuſtomaty to conſider government | 
under three diſtinct general heads. "The 


tive. the executive; and the judicial. 
- But if we permit our judgment to act unincum- 


= we by the habit of multiplied” terms, we can 


perceive no more than two diviſions of power, of 
which civil goverument is compoſed, namely, 


that of legiſlating or enacting laws, and that of 


executing or adminiſtering them. Every thing, 


therefore, appertaining to civil government; claſſes ' 


itſelf under one or other: of theſe two diviſions, 
So far as regards the execution of the laws, that 

which is called the Judicial power, is ſtrictiy and _ 

properly che executive power of every country. 


2 is that power to which every individual has 


appeal, and which cauſes the laws to be executed; 
neither have we any other clear idea with reſpect to 
the official execution of the laws. In England, and 


_ alſo in America and France, this power begins 


with the on yk IR ITY 
ee eee , 


I leave to courtiers — e meant by 8 


calling! monarchy the executive. power. It is 


mierely a name in which acts of government are 


done; and any other, or none at all, would anfwer 


the ſame purpoſe. Laws have neither more nor leſs 
| authority on this account. It muſt he ſrom the 


zuſtneſs of their principles, and the intereſt which a 
i feels therein, that ** derive l if Þ 
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8 RIGHTS OF MAN. Je) PART Ih, 


. a ee r ng it is 4 ſign that 


ſomething in the ſyſtem of government is imper- 
fect. Laws ous to be ane, be 
| generally good. 3 WI . 
With reſpe& to joe 8 of he Jgifla- 
tive power, different modes have been adopted in 
different countries. In America it is generally 
_- compoſed of two houſes. In France it conſiſts | 
but of one, but in both countries it is n by 
| repreſentation. A 
The caſe is, that nd e * long 
tyranny of aſſumed power) have had ſo few oppor- 
tunities of making the neceſſary trials on modes 
and principles of government, in order to diſ- 
cover the beſt, that government is but now beginning 
to be known, and experience. is yet wanting to er 
termine many particulars. 
The objections againſt two. bo are, fielt 
| 4 there is an inconliſtency in any part of a whole 


legiſlature, coming to a final determination by 


vote on any matter, whilſt that matter, with reſpectt 
to that: whole, is yet only in a train of delibera- 
tion, and conſequently open ta new illuſtrations. 
Secondly, That by taking the vote on each, as 
A ſeparate body, it always admits of the poſſibility, 
and is often the caſe in practice, that the minority 
| governsthe majority, and: that, in ſome inſtances, 
nee of great dane. for | 
_ » Thirdly, That two houſes arbitrarily chorkiazce | 
2 each other is inconſiſtent; becauſe it 
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cannot be proved, on the principles of juſt repreſen- 
tation, that either ſhould be wiſer or better than the 
other. They may check in the wrong as well as 
in the right, — and therefore, to give the power 
where we cannot give the wiſdom to uſe it, nor be 
aſſured of its being rightly uſed, renders the 
hazard at leaſt us} o che ae, 8 
's With reſpe& to * Fe 8 of which n pas 


liament is compoſed, they appear to be effeQually influenced 
into one, and, as à legiſlature, to have no temper of its own. 


The miniſter, whoever he at any time may be, mene EN 


| an opium wand, and it ſleeps obedience.  _ 

But if we look at the diſtin& abilities of the two 1 the 
difference will appear ſo great, as to ſhew the inconſiſtency of 
placing power where there can be no certainty of the judgmete 

to uſe it. Wretched as the ſtate af repreſentation is in Eng» 
1 0 land, it is manhood comp ared with what is called the houſe of 
Lords; and ſo little is this nick-named houſe regarded, that the 
people ſcarcely inquire at any time what it is doing. It ap- 
pears alſo to be moſt under influence, and the furtheſt removed 
from the, general intereſt of the nation. In the debate on en. 
gaging in the Ruſſian and Turkiſh war, the majority in the 
houſe of peers in favour of it was upwards of ninety, when in 
the other houſe, which is nn double n wo 
mazority was fixty-three 
I ̃ be proceedings on Mr. Fox's bill eren the rights of 
juries, merits alſo to be noticed. The perſons called the peers 


were not the objects of that bill. They are already in'poſſeflion 


of more privileges than that bill gave to others. They are 
© their on jury, and if any of that houſe were proſecuted for a 
libel, he would not ſuffer, even upon conviction, for the firſt 
 effence. Such inequality in laws ought not to exiſt in any 
country. The French conſtitution ſays, That the law! is the 
AUO ELIE g Aen. 
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EY always in 4 condition of committing melt too 
"Fa bo- Bud it ſhould at the ſame time be remetm 

„ chat when there ĩs a conſtitution hieh de- 
mnſiaes the power, and eſtabliſhes dhe yh 
* _ - wicthiwwphich 4 legillarire ſhall act; there is al. 
WE, _ a more effectual theck and more 


| 0 Powerful) operating, mne ang other Ke * nde be. 
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8 tures, ſimilar to that which was: ed : 
HE. iſb parliament; at the com- 
e of George the Firſt, to extend the du - M 
! ration. of the the aſſemblies to a longer period chan 
„ they ne now fit, che check is in the conſtitation, 
nb, coves the objection ag vg 
Hy * „ 
„ be Na the ſame time to avoid the incon - 
8 1 es, in ſome, caſes, abſurditics, ariſing from Y 
„„ houſes, the following method bas been pro— 
up on 4 9 LOH M 7] A 5 
. * dus am i Pp ement dock. e v7 en ©1497 | . 
. To have but one repreſentation. 1 
3 Se To divide + that a fication, to M 
55, Tbirdly, That every propoſed: bill; ſhall be firſb 5 
1 - debated in thoſe parts by ſucceſſion; that they may” 
= ; ee "the; hearers of each other; but without 0p 
1 After which the whoſe repre= . 
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the gander, as if it were: called a Kings 
| laugh at individuals for the filly difficulties. they 
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Uueres that if they had not a bear they ſhould all be undone. It 

5 kappeded me yrars; ago; that the; bear, Men in being. was 
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byr an individual; and the ridiculouſticfs of the 


Sracter cf farional greathels, thanits 
nts confulton by any thing hay 


— is often increaſed by the natural infighificance 
af the perſan by whom it 15:accafionede Wert a 
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| a preſident, 7 Hag, an emperor, a ſenator; "ot b 


. vurdar MAN, . 5 


„All the conſtitutions of -Armgerica ave on u plan, 
that encludes che ebildiſh- embarraſſments which 
atcùt in monarchical countries. . No ſuſpenſion 


of government can there take place for a moment, 
ſtem any cingcumſtanes whateyer, The ſyſlem 
of repreſentation provides for every thing, 8nd. is 


che only ſyſtem in which: nations and 1 
can always appear in thein proper character. 
As entraordibary power, büght not to be lodged 


in the hands of any individual, fo ought chere to 


Be 10 appropritions of public money to any per- 
ſon, 5 What bis feryices in a ſtate ay be 
worth, It ſigtf fes Hot whether à man be called: 


ably other name, which propriety or follyß may 

| ance" àſſume, it is only à certain 
Frvice he kan perform in che Hate; and the fers 
Vite of any” ſuck individual in the forge of" office}. 
whether Yuch"Effice be called monatchical; preßt. 
dential, ſenatorial, or by any other name or title; 
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mforms, deſta in the event; it ſuould reach to him: 
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| ages inthe world, had it hot been for the abuſes. 
it protects. It is the maſter · fraud, which ſhelters. 
; br: bine By adinivring a participation of the 
Tpoil;' it makes itſelf friends; and when ix-ceaſes. 
Iron to be the idob of courtiers. 

AA the principle on whithl conſticurigns ure 
ao ere whe al beredicaty. pretentiont 0. 
government, ir alſo rejects all- that catalogue 
of aſfumptions know by the name of prerogu 1 
clo. Na along o e zipocl idr at hos z let : 

Ws Ie Wert bo dy gorerataect whers/provegatives 
might with. apparent ſaſety be enttuſted to any = 
individuel, it is in the fcœderal government f 
America. The Preſident of the United States 
of America is elected only. for. four years. He 
is not only reſponſible in the: general ſenſe of 
the word, but a particular mode is laid down in 
he" conſtitetion for trying Him, He aannet de 
elected under thirty-five years of age; bf he 
muſt be & native of the country... -- 5 We 
la a compariſon of theſe-caſes vithuhe govelſd- 
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ment of Eagland, the difference when applied 
the litter kitfounts th. an, a@furdity. In England. 
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1 b. tis cake, J aun led/by ng. perſoral diſlike. 
Tk it mean in, any man go ive upon the public, the nge 
| originatea(in the-governmentz, and ſe general is it besome, 
172 8 parties are id the miniſtry.ot in the oppoſition. 
FJ makes no. difference; de are, e of meme 

other va OG % Bozpig PRES, Den ee 
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| foreigner; n half u fergigner, and always 
married to a foreigner. He is never in full 
Hatural er politleal connection with the :coutitry, 
nn got reſponſible far any thing, and becomes uf 
eg at cighseen years; yet ſuch, a perſon is perr 
mitted to ſorm ſureiga alliance, withqut even 
_ the knowledge; of the nation, and to make wür 
and ꝓrace without its conſent. asd 90 J 
But this is not, all. Though ſuch @ perſon 
cannoꝭ diſpoſe ot the goverumont, in the manner 
of a teſtator, he dictates the marriage conhedtions, 
which, in effect, accompliſhes a great part of the 
ſame end. He cannot ditectly bequtath half che 
government to Pruſũa, but he can form a marriage 
 parinerſhip chat will- produce almoſt the fume | 
ming. Under ſuch virrumſtances, it is happy for 
d chat ſhe is not ſitunted on the continent, 
er dhe mig be, like Holland, fall under che diu. 
_ - dotſhip of Pruſſias- Holland, by marriage, is 
 - as effeftually governed by Pruſſia, as if the old 
- tyranny of me _ ee e | 
e ee C6718 111,03, 3X | 
4 The preideney/in-Anetica, (ory xs i is fornes 8 
Ane called the executive, ) is the only office 
from which foreigner is excluded, und in 
Kagkand it is the only one to which he is a> 
_  - irted, A foreigner cannot be a member of 
P parliament, but he tmay be what is called a king, 
f chere is any ceafon' for excluding foreigners, 
It ought to be from thoſe offices (where miſchief N 
een ee e ee by-uniting every ng 
24 0” | | 8 9 Dias: 
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VA nos or wa, ar. 
1 ae ſtereſt and attachlgentz cht truſt is belt 
teuere 2; 5H; ieee 4.07 een 
ue ab Adlon en prhhogetb i the gtent buſineſs 
| veforning Conſtitutions, they will enamine wich 
nourespeciſton inte the nature and boſineſs of 

_ thao department which ig called the 'excentive. 
What the legiſlative and judie id departments are, 
every one can ſee ; but with reſpett to what, in 
Europe; is cal led rhe d xecuti vr i at diſtinct from 
thoſe two it is eicher a political ſupetfluity or a 
cheos of unknown things :- 2 0% 0 
Some kind of Apt to which 


Tepokts ſnall becmnade from the different / parts of . 


A nation, or Sm abroad, h laid before the 
natibnal repreſentati ves is lall that is ineceſſary; 
bot i chere: ia noconſiſteney in calling chigethe 
Sxecutive v heither can; it be eonſideredu ia any 
aches light: than as inferior; talithe legiſlati ve. 
1 be ſovereign authorhty in anjcovitry qts{:the 
wer of making laws, and everything elſeris an 
oficial department. up- lo dann 


Next to the arrangement of the principles and 


che Grgänization of the ſeveral;parts/of à cüſti- | 
tuning is the proxiſion to be made fur the up- 
port of the tperſons: to whontthe dation ſhall 


cpptide the adminiſtration of: the: cunſtĩtut na 


ec = zd zn Tag R aim 
AInation can have no tight tothe time anάỹ 
ſervices vl any perſon at huchen .cxpence; hon = 
$tirnay:chuſe 20 emiploy or ænieruſt in any:departs 
ment whatever; neither tan ay dcaſon 1 | 
wid | 4 1 or 


ens. 


bor mating pravifeiuterxiwsiypjaivofianavie 
government and net ſorcthe ther. 
B&B admitting that the thOur of he ing eh. 
wuſtech with any part of à gdverhmefft Ito be 
conſidered i fuffioienit rewartly it ougheꝰ gie 
Wa every perſon Hike; Iftheimembers of the 
deiner df amp ooanityiarevee ſenve atctheir 
that wWHiehAS ealled dhe: exec uride 
ilethive momnatthical;% or "by *any! other name, 
| boghttofetvolilikeiinanner It is incbnſifewt 
to pay the one; "a1dceepr rhe" ſervice of the 
other gratis. en181997 $1.,998.y99 Þ.  todiiiods 
In Athericaj every department id the Boderno 
ment is decencty Provided? fc; but * gw one iy 
Extiavaganily paid. Every thember of Cotigreſs; 
_ add of the ilfemblies, is WMowed'k ſuffczench for 
his expenices.””” Whereds in Efigländ, 4 molt 
gal pro von is made fbr he port Gong 
part of the go vertieft; and none fot the other, 
the conſequence of Which is, that the one is 
furniſtiec with the means of corruption, and the 
other is pur vn the chαͤtibn of being corrypted: 
Leſz than 4 foufel parr bf fuch expente, applied 
as it is in America,” Would eie a grbar bart 
di the 5 % nxq eic belag 0! 
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| is improper. If taken at all, i ought to heas-in 
+ Ainecica, to the nation only. The may 
"nar! be good); but. in this place, it can-have no 
otber meaning, than us! being pndugive;to-the 


_ happineſs of chenatjan, and therefore js include 


|  witnels, the. ee of | 


ia it. The remainder. of the oath/is improper, on 
the ground, that all perſonakozths, ought, to be 
_ aboliſhed. They are the remains of tyranny on 
| one part, eee the other ; and the name 
. is, creation; or.if 

"taken, as 8 already, mentioned, as figurative of 
de nation, it is in this place redundant. But 
 whareyer, apology. may.: be. made for oaths at the 
flirſt eſtabliſhmear of a. government, they 
bk not. to be permitted aſterwards. If {2 govern- 
ment xequires the ſupport of aach i nalen 


de ſupporte ed, Make goverament what it-ought 
| "9. be, and it vill ſupport itſelf .. ei ii en 
Io conclude this part of the ſulijeſt . Ous of 
de gfeateſt jmprayements. wat has been made 
dor che perpetual, *ecprizy,gnd progreſs of conti. 
rutional. Leeb. Cas ___ 
; "ern and eee, tn ain 3 N 

3636 which c | 
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= bis political eredd, that . of binuling and contro 


_ © ing; poſterity ib the end of | time, and of rencuncing 
and | abdicating  the' vights "of al pofterity,: fab 
cc ever,” is now become too deteſtable to he made 
a ſubject af debate: and, therefore, Foqpuarer - 
Vich oo other aguice. than expoſing M. 
-> Governmeat id but now beginning to be 
known Hitherto it has been the mere enen 
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* me is Am ele a 2 e "3 
France, have either affixed. 2 period for their. re- 
yiſion, or laid down the mode Y which. IMprave- 
ments ſhall be made, Ic is rhaps-impoſſible. tc 
7 eſtablith.; any thing * lines principles wit mg 
opinions and practice, which, the, 
circumſtances, through lengths of ye Jenry. will noe 
in ſome meaſure derange, or render BAL hg 
and, therefore, to prevent inconve piences ac 


tnotithig? tin they N bebe * 

| provoke” revolgtiong, it is belt to ptovide the 

means" ef cegoliting them & aj The 
Rights ef Mau are tue Hghts of wg? 8 


of men; ànd cannot be monepOl Sk bond 1 
de f | 
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Tha Whſch fs worth follt ing; 1 
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us ſecurity hes, and bot in Ay Whditions vice. 
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ee ebene eee pfad fe 
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n den Tonffiteeen chat cs IAN de- 
viſed, conſiſteht MIN THE Ubud GO We preſent 
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, whichs4acfewhyearsd may afford: Hhete isn a 
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by Hovernimerits, is naturally the blend 
of man, and that human nature is not of itſelf 
vicious. That ſpfrit· fei eodſy and ferocity, 


which the governments of the two countries 


infpiceds ang ewhigherey HER NMUN W 
the; purpaſe 9fia2batiogrimbowegickliiig tonhe 
dictates of reaſon, interefly a nö onhe 
trade of courts is beginning to be underſtood, 
and the affectation of myſtery, with all the 
ertfficta rreryrndy ache che Ap 2 
mann; nene deer iepinnequipaenves i 
deativwaunt; anden degte ior 
Wha: tie Bat 61g ola 11 ol gn ano 
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to münzninſteadbof whichlizqbaliabeens mobego- 
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_ guarrels Air Mich. g pores Rfesid Bard 
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MYA aof int 2 St. nina * It rw} Is SET 
ami dns firing nin 38. 3H Shit 
ottaqpining a Based chat. omabrares with 
L aqvazorial oagnitade'th whole.regian tf has 
e, 145-16 impoſſible © confine che purſuit in 
one. ſingle direction. It takes ground on every. 
harder and pondjtion chat pppertagne man, and 
blends the individual; the nation, and che world, 
oem a. frialk dpark;; Kindied!in!i America, a 
gc Rk Wb 
our OP che Ultioa um, it 
winds" its progrefs''from- nation d 'Ingtiong and 
| ednifucksby a Mcardperativn, Man finds himſelf 
Hog be'ſenrWly perteives HO.. Hie acquires = 
 Wiikbwledge of tits rights by trending 2 to 
his intereſt, and diſcovers in the event that 
T.engil aud powers bf Geſpotiſm cngſt Ay in 
Hef of refifting it, acid that; in order . „% 
Kr Þ is den that be wills is.” ae 
aß is Al the preceding parts of this, work. 
Gt 5 (BRI u yen of principles" as 
a a baſis, on which governments ought to be 
, erected; I ſhall proceed in this, to the ways and 
means oſ rendering them into practiee. But in 
Gar dd 3 chis bn of the * with 


E more 


AN 


it operates $0 create and (encreaſe. twrotehddneſy ld 


What ver the fpro or ooaſtitutios of governs | 
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more -propriety, and ſtroager effeft, teme spell 
minary obſervatians, deducihle from, ar connefted 


with, thoſe: principles, are necefary; wel >; baoy * 


ment may be, it gught o have-ao-ethercobjett © 
than the generel happineſs, W ban, inſtesd of dis, 


any. of che pagrs of ſociery,. it is on 8 rang. fre. 
tem, and, feformation 4s naceſiary;.. 11 no ole 


deen the, condition. 


| | hag, 
of man under the bud deſeriptiags of civilized an 


Jie. 4 Ta the ans it has aſcribed ſeli - 


yo, _ Rs ta che other hardſhip and want, 
; Ut, 


Joweyera Mut imagination may. he impreſſed 
by painting and cmpatiſon, iti nevertheleſs 


ars called civilized countries, arꝰ in a fare; of 
poverty and retchedneſs, far below: the condi: 
tion of an Iadian. Lſptak. not of ont eountry, but 
of all; It is ſo in neee eee. 
rope. Let ua enquire into the cπνẽðẽ. . 


It lies nato in un natural defect in 3 
eiples of civiliastion, but iin preventing thofe 


| bo far as OS HIS 


encepted) are conſtrufted? not on the prin 


principles kuying an univerſal operation; the con- 


ſequence of: which" is, a perpetual ſyſtem of wat 


and expence, that drains che country} and defears 

the- general Klichty af Shit civilization iveupal | 
ble. i et To 1n2mat voy ot 10 Sol harm 
All the European governments (France noc 
Ape of - 
univerſal civilieationg but on the reverſe of N. 


they 


true, at a, gteat portion; of Mankind, in what. 


. -prouniaty advintage/awhich ab he gor menü of 
Buotope haue hound in ketpingingxihiirſtze of e 
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Sovernments being et LR HA_te Rack; and 
almoſt continue Wr ee 
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Woe portion ofiithole' earnings, Which: ſhobll 

wþHed' te theft: d fobRiſtence and tomfofA 
philoſophy; 
itlis⸗wWmelanchely fact, that mord tracb ohe: fe 
_ bfiitheilubourofiomnkinddis annualiyl aunſumed 
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What has ſerurd to rDntinurt this evil, is cha 
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ed contentioh of governments, the geld of pre- 

tences is eblarged, and the country, being no 

longer a judge, is open to 7 77 irgpofition,” which / 

n pleaſe to act. 

Not a thirtieth, ſearely a fortieth, part of ths 
taxes which ate raiſed in England are either 
occaſioned by, or applied to, the purpoſes of civil 
nment. It is not difficult to ſee, that the 

Whole which the actual government does in this 

reſpect, is to enact laws, and that the country 

adminiſters and executes them, at its own' ex- 
pence, by means of magiſtrates, juries; ſeſſions, 

and ane, over "0 . . ad Ware ERA” * 

Paz. UT) 

In- who view of the: OY we GP two diſtiva 
charafters of government; the one the civil 
government, or the government of laws, which 
operates at home, the other the court or cabi- 
net government; which operates abroad, on the 

rude plan of uncivilized- life; the one attended 
with little charge, the other with boundleſs extra- 
vagance; and ſo diſtinct are the two, that if the 
latter were to fink, as it were by a ſudden open- 
ing of the earth, and totally diſappear, the former 
would not be deranged. It would ſtill proceed, 
becauſe it is the common intereſt of the nation 
that it ſhould, and all the means are in practice. | 

Revolutions, then, have for their Ae 
change in the moral condition of governments, 
and with this change the burthen of public tres 
will leſſen, and civilization will be left to the en- 

2 of that e. * which it is now de- 
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is a ſubject as worthy. of philoſophy as of politics. 
Commerce is no other than the traffic of two indi- 
viduals, multiplied on 2 ſcale of numbers; and 
by the ſame rule that nature intended the inter- 
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In contemplating the whole of this ſubject, 1 
extend my views into the department of com- 
merce. In all my publications, where the matter 


would admit, I have bren an advocate for com- 
merce, becauſe I am a friend to its effects. It is. 
: a. pacific ſyſtem, operating to cordialize mankind, 
by rendering nations, as well as individuals, uſcful 


to each other. As to, mere theoretical nnen, 
I have never preached: it up. The moſt effectu 
procels is that of improving the condition of man 


55 by means of his intereſt; and it 1 is on *. n 
 thar take my ſtand. +, + 


If commerce were * 1 wo. Pa, wind. 


 "verſal-extent it is capable, it would extirpate the 
ſyſtem; of war, and produce a revolution in the 


uncivilized ftate of governments. The invention 


of commerce has aviſeo ſince thoſe governments 
began, and is the greateſt approach towards uni- 
verſal civilization, that has yet been made by: | 
any means not MS penn We pee en 
prigeiples. tlie 5% 7 do nil dats 


Whatever hoy a ese dbl the e 
intercourſe of nations, by an exchange af benefits, 


courſe of two; ſhe intended that of all. For this 


purpoſe ſhe has diſtributed: the materials of manu- 
factures and commerce, in various and diſtant 


parts of a nation and of the world; and as” they 


cannot Cinch A by 1 war 0 gde or ſo com- - 
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modiouſly as by commerce, ſhe bas render 
the latter the means of extirpating the former. 


As che two are nearly: the WY 


other, conſequently, the-uncivilized tate of Eu- 


ropean governments is injurious to commeret. 7 


Every kind of deſtruction or embarrallinene © 


ſerves to leſſen the quantity, and it tnatters büt 
little in what part of the commercial world the” 


redoction begins. Like blood, it eantibt be 
taken from any of the parts, without being taken 


from the whole maſſ in circulation, and allipattake 


of the loſd. When the ability in any nation to 


buy is deſtroyed, it equally involves the ſeller; 


| Could the government of England deſtroy the 
- commerce of all other 1 ſhe e 
6 3 en 117 e e eee 


Ic is poſfible that 2 nation may be the car- 
rier for the world, but ſhe cannot be the mek- 
chants: She cannot" be the ſeller and tie buyers: 


of her own merchandze. The ability to buy 


muſt reſide out of herſelf; and; therefore, the 


profperity of any commercial nation is regulated 
by the proſperity of the reſt. it eney afe Poor 


ſhe cannot be rich and her condition, be it 


what it may, is am Index of the A ba of the" 


commereiab tide in other fittions.” i 


That the Principles of cominetde,"and' 100 alle 


vertel operation thay he Viiderſtood, without ve. 
derſtanding the” practice; is 4 poſition that reaſon. | 


wilt 2 Fähd it is on this ground. only that” 
BY. 3 


{ubjett'” kt is one ching id the 
* G2 counting- 
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x PENIS in theworldiit.is anothet- With 
| reſpect to-4its operation it muſt neceſſarily be 
dontemp ated, a8 a reciprocal. thing; that only 
one half its powers reſides. within che nation, and 
that che Fi ach effectvally deſtroyed. by de- 
toying che half chat; Feldes. vithout, 35 if. the 
deſtruction had been committed on that which is 
within; for neither can act without the other. 
„When in the laſt, as welt as in former wars, 
the.commezee of England ſunl, it was becauſe the 
general quanity was: leſſened every wheres) and 
it nom riſes, becauſe commerce is in a riſing ſtate 
in every nation. If England, at this day, imports 
and expdtts more than at any former period, the 
nations with which ſhe ttades moſt neceſſarily do the 
fame; her imports are their;exports, and vis veg. 
There can be no ſuch thing as à nation flouriſh 
ing alone in commerces;{ſhe; Gag only participate ; 
andi the deſttuction of iti ia any part miilt neceſ- 
| farily affect all. When, thertfore, governments are 
at war, the attacktis made vpon the common: ſtock: 
oß commerce, ande the copſequence:is the ſame as 
i each hadtanacked his Own. Miihe d Ja . 
The preſent increaſe ala commerce is nat to be 
agributed 40, miniſtess,, gr, to any political con, 
trivances, but oath on natural perations in 
Dauſe dee EASE: a SHS arkets had. 
been deſtroyed, the c Puch of trad. i broken — 
| che high road of the ſeas. — 5 robbers of 
_ every nation, and 1 attention of the the world. called. 
tn 'othgr obj * e intern werde e * 
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dad peace bas reſtored ee condition of 
tings to their proper order ®. ts»: 1555418 


It is worth remarking, that every nation Bach 


W e balance of trade in its on favour; and 
therefore ſomething muſt be hos aa in the 


common ideas upon this ſubject. 10477 


1 


Tbe fact, however, is true, e what 
is called a balance ; and it is from this cauſe that 


commerce is univerſally ſupported. Every nation 


feels che advantage, or it would abandon, the 
practice: but the deception lies | in the mode of 
making up the accounts, and i in attributing what 
are called profits to a wrong cauſ e. 

Mr. Pitt has ſometimes amuſed hiwſalg, by 
ſhewing. what-he called a balance of trade from 


the cuſtom-houſe books. This mode of calcula- | 


tion, not only affords no rule that, is e a 
one that is falſdm. 45 


1 * «£2 
'# # 3 #4» 


In the firſt place, Every cargo: 'thar departs 


| 3 the .cuſtom- houſe, appears on the books as 


an export; and, according to the cuſtom- houſe 
e the loifes at ſes: and 72 foreign en 


1 
Bürnn 4 


1 * Is eee the W ee 1s ic in pib- 


portion than in England. It i is, at this time, at leaſt one half 


more than at any period prior to the revolutiog. The greateſt. 
number of veſſeis cleared out of the port of Philadelphia, before 
the commencement of the | war, was between eight and nine 


hundred. In the year 1 1788; tke number was upwardsodf twelve 


hundred. As the ſtate of Pennſylvania is eſtimated as ay eighth 
part, of the Un ited States in population, the vio, gumber. of 


_ milk now be HER ten er. 


* 
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one hemthe Goof prof; berate oy 
appear as exports. .* ! 4 e #3 
Secondiy, + Becauſe: hm: Polar RE by — 
8 trade does not appear on the _— 
Houſe books, to arrange againſt che exporte· 
No balance, therefore, as applying to 3 
— can be dtawa from thoſe documents 5 


and if we examine the natural operation of com- 


meret, the idea is fallacidus;' and if true, would 


ſoon be injurious. 'The great ſupport of com- 


merce conſiſts in the dalance Beg a level of 
With dun att mien. 8 
To merchants of different hdd trading to- 
Wor: will both become rich, and each makes the 
balance in his own favour ;* conſequently, they 
do not get rich out of each other; and it is the 
ſame with reſpect to the nations in which they 
reſide. The caſe muſt be, that each nation muſt 
get rich out of its own: means, and increaſes that 
riches by ſomething b it en from 


another in exchange. 
If a merchant in England gde abagcichs of 
- Engliſh manufacture abroad, which coſts him a 


tiling at home, and imports ſomething which 


Fells: for two, he makes a balatice of one ſbilling 
in his own. favour: but. this is not gained out of 


the foreign nation or the foreign merchant, for he 
alſo does the ſame by the artiele he receives, and 


/ 


neither has à balance of advantage upon the other. 


The original 1 value of the two articles in their 


er countries were but two ſhillings ; ; bur by 5 
; changing | 
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 chifiging their places, they acquire a new idea of 
value, equal to double what they had at firſt, and 
that increaſed value is equally divided. | 


There is no otherwiſe a balance on foreign, 
| than on domeſtic commerce. The merchants of 9 
London and Newcaſtle trade on the ſame princi‚· 

Ples, as if they reſided i in different nations, and 
make their balances in the ſame manner: yet 
London does not get rich out of Newcaſtle, any 
more than Newcaſtle out of London: but coals, 
the merchandize of Newcaſtle, have an additional 


value at London, and London merchandize has 
the ſame at Newcaſtle.  _ 7 


Though the principle of all commerce is the 
ſame, the domeſtic, in a national view, is the 
part the moſt beneficial; becauſe the whole of 

the advantages, on both ſides, reſts within the 

4 nation whereas, in foreign commerce, it is 
only a participation of one half. 


The moſt unprofitable of all commerce is that 
connected with foreign dominion. To à few 
individuals it may be beneficial, merely becauſe 2 
it is commerce; but to the nation-it is a loſs. 
The expence of maintaining dominion more than 
abſorbs the profits of any trade. It does not 
increaſe the general quantity in the world, but 
operates to leſſen it; and as a greater maſs would 
de afloat by relinquiſhing dominion, the partici- 


Y 


- . pation without the expence would be more yalu- 


able than a greater quantity with it. . 1 
Gee it is impoſſible to engroſs commerce by 
. Bs 4 1 dominion: 


- 4 fy, 
— 
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5 dominion z and therefore i it. is ſtill more: fallacious. . | 
It cannot exiſt, in confined channels, and _neceſ-,, 1 
ſarily breaks out by regular or irregular means, 
that defeat the attempt; ; and to ſucceed would, be 
ſitill worſe, France, ſince the revolution, has 
been more than indifferent as to foreign poſſeſ-· 
ſiogs; and other nations will become the ſame, - 
When they r che ſubject with reſpect do | 
commerce. 
To the expence of e is to be aaded 
; that of navies, and when the amount of the two 8 
are ſubtracted from the profits of commerce, it 
will appear, that what is called the balance of 
trade, even admitting i it to exiſt, is not enjoyed | 
| by the nation, but abſorbed by the government. . 
| The idea of having navies for the protection of 
commerce i is deluſive. It is putting the means of - 
deſtruction for the means of protection. Com- 
merce needs no other protection than the recipro- 
cal intereſt which every nation feels in ſopport- 
ing it—it is common ſtock—it exiſts by a 
balance of advantages to all; and the only inter- 
rvption it meets, is from the preſent vncivilized 


| ſtate of governments, na WRIT it. s its com- | 
"EN mon intereſt co reform *. u : 


9312 When 1 fon Mr. Pitt's 5 of bade; the Dees of 
cake in one of his parliamentary ſpeeches, he appeared to e 
3 to know nothing of the nature and intereſt of commerce; and 3 1 
no man has more wantonly tortured it than himſelf... During a 
I period of peace, it has been havocked with the calamities of war, 
Three times has it been thrown into ſtagnation, and the veſſels _ 
dad 55 4 by impreſing, within Ii cen yy years of peace. 
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. Quitting this ſubject, I now proceed to other 
5 it is neceſſary to include England 
in the proſpect of a general reformation, it is 
proper to enquire into the deſects of iis govern» 
ment. It is only, by each nation refbrming its 


on, that the whole can be improved, and the full 


Fg 


benefit. of reformation enjoyed. Only. partial 
| advantages can flow from partial reform. ff 


France and England are the only two countries 
in Europe where a reformation in government 
could have ſucceſsfully begun. The one ſccure 
by the ocean, and the other by the immenſity of 


its internal ſtrength, could defy the malignancy 


of foreign deſpotiſm. But it is with revolutions 


as with commerce, the advantages increaſe by 
their becoming general, and double td either 


what each would receive alone. 


As a new ſyſtem i is now opening to the view of 
the world, the European courts are plotting to 
counteract it. Alliances, contrary to all former 


5 ſyſtems, are agitating, and a common intereſt of + 


coprts is forming againſt the common intereſt of 
man. This combination draus a line that runs 
thropgtibur Europe, and preſents a cauſe fo 
entirely new, as to exclude all calculations from 
former circumſtances., While deſpotiſm warred 
with deſpotiſm, man had no intereſt in the con- 
reſt; böt in a cauſe that unites the ſoldier with | 
the citizen, and-nation with nation, the deſpotifm 
of courts, though it feels the Uanger, and medi- 
d revenge, is afraid to ſtrike, 
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No queſtion has ariſen within the records of 
| hiſtory that preſſed with the importance of the 
preſent. It is not whether this or that party ſhall 
be in or out, or whig ot tory, or high or low 
ſmall prevail; but whether man ſhall inherit his 
rights, and univerſal civilization take place? 
Wybecher the fruits of his labours ſhall be enjoyed 
by himſelf, or eonfumed by the profligacy of 
governments? Whether robbery ſhall be baniſhed 
from courts, and wretchedneſs from countries? 
When, in countries that are called civilized, 
we ſee age going to the workhouſe and youth © 
the gallows, ſomething muſt be wrong in the 
ſyſtem of government. It woüld ſeem, by the 
exterior appearance of ſuch countries, that all was 
happineſs ; but there lies hidden from the eye of 
common obfervation, a maſs of wrertchedneſs 
hat has ſcarcely any other chance, than to expire 
in poverty or infamy. Its entrance into life is 
marked with the preſage of its fate; and 2 
this i is remedied, it is in vain to puntſh. 


Civil government does not conſiſt in execu- 
| tions; bur in making that proviſion for the in- 
ſtruction of youth, nod the ſupport of age, as to 
| exclude, as much as poſſible, profligacy from the 
one, and deſpair from che ocher. Inſtead of this, 
the reſources. of à country are laviſhed upon 
kings, upon courts, upon hirelings, impoſters, 
and ptoſtitutes; and even the poor themſelves, 
with all their wants vpon them, are N to 
a the fraud 5 Kopf re e orgs 
Why bh 


* 
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Why is it, chat earcely any are executed but 
the poor? The fact is a proof, among other 
things, of a wretchedneſs in their condition. 


Bred up without morals, and caſt upon the world 


without a proſpect, they are the expoſed ſacrifice 
of vice and legal barbarity. The millions that 


are ſuperfluouſly waſted upon governments, are 


more than ſufficient to reform thoſe evils, and to 


benefit the condition of every man in à nation, 
not included within the purlieus of a court. This 
1 hope to 8 5 in the e cen oy this 


wr 


It is the nature of copy to aſſociate with 


misfortune, In taking vp this ſubject I ſeek no 


recompence— l fear no conſequence, Fortified 


with that proud integrity, that diſdains to tri- 
umph or to Yew; 1 will ene che 1 1 


n 4 


It is to my PS chat I have ſerved an 
apprenticeſhip to liſe. I know the value of 
moral inſtruction, and 1 have ſeen the danger 

of the contrary, 


At an early period, Iittle more than ſinteen 


years of age, raw and adventurovs, and heated 
with the falſe heroiſm of a maſter ® who had ſerved. 


in a man of war, I began the carver of my own 


fortune, and entered on board the Terrible, 


Privarec's Capte: Death, From this adventure 1 


0 Rex. William Lanes, maſter of the grammar ichod of 


Ny Thethar, i in Narſolk. 


* = 


Was 


SS, 
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Was happily prevented by the undes undd 
moral remonſtrance of a good father, who, from 
his own habits of life, being of the Quaker pro- 


feſſion, mult begin to look upon me as loſt, 


But the impreſſion, much as it effected at the 


time, began to wear away, and I entered after» 
. wards in the King of Proſſia Privateer, Capt. 


Mendez, and went with her to ſea. Yet, from 


ſuch a beginning, and with all the inconvenience 


of early life againſt me, I am ptoud to: ſay, that . 
with a perſeverance undiſmayed by neh | 
a diſintereſtedneſs that compelled reſpect, I 


have not only contributed to raiſe a new empire 


in the world, founded on a hew ſyſtem of gevetn⸗ 


ment, but I have arrived at an eminence in 


political literature, the moſt difficult of all lines 


to ſucceed and excel in, which ariſtocracy, 'with 
all its aids, has not been able to reach or to . 


ö rival. * „ "th 7 5 


Knowing y ow] D¹ . and freling wyccl, 


as i. now do, ſuperior to all the ſkirmiſh. of 


party, the inveteracy of intereſted. or miſtaken 


opponents, I anſwer not to falſchood or abuſe, 
but proceed to che defects of the, Wen us. 


ment“. a 
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1 begin wich chairs 25 benden. et 


chat the world, from being ſo often deceived, has a right to be 
| Tuſpicious of public characters: but with regard to myſelf, Tam Ip 


perſectly eaſy on this head. I did not, at my firſt ſettingout in pub- 


. "i 28 1 ſeventeen 12 2 80. turn my thoughts to ſubjects 
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8 le is a perveron of terms ta he tlints charter 
gives rights It operates by 2 contraty effect, 
cher of taking rights away. Rights are inherently | 
. in 


of government from motives of intereſt; and ry whe Ser | 
chat moment to this, proves the fact. I faw an opportunity, | 
in which 1 thought I could do ſome good, and I followed 
exüctly What my beart dictated. I neither read books, nor 


ſtudied other people's opinions, 1 thought for myſelf. The 
_ cafe was this: 


| During the fuſpention of the old governments in America, 


both prior to, and at the breaking out of hoſtilities, T was 
ſtruck with che order and decorum with which every thing was 


conducted; and impreſſed with the idea, that a little more than 


what ſociety naturally performed, was all the government that 
was neceſfary ; 5 and that monarchy and ariſtocracy 1 were frauds 
and im ofitions upon mankind. On theſe principles I pub-, 
| liſhed" the pamphlet Common Senſe. The, ſucceſs it met with: 
was beyond any thing fince the invention of printing. I gave 
the copy right up to every; ſtate in the union, and the demand 
ran to nat leſs than one hundred thouſand copies. I continued 
the ſubject i the ſame mander, under the title of the ages ** 
the complete &tabliſhmest of the revolution. . 
Aſter ' theedeglaration of independence, Obegreſo We 
in and un Enn to me, appointed: megfecretary in the 
foreign depaxtent. This was agreeable to me, becaufe it gave | 


me the opportunity of ſeeing into the abilities of foreign oourts, 


and their manner of doing buſineſs. But à miſunderſtanding 
ariſing: between congreſs and me, reſpecting one of their com- 
miſſioners, then in Europe, Mr. Silas Deane, I reſigned the 
office, and deelined, at the ſame time, the pecuniary offers made 
me by the miniſters of mas and Spain, M. Gerard and Don _ 
Juan Mirralles. 

T had by this time ſo engel gained the ear Loni a- | 
dence of America, and my own independence Was become ſo 
viſible as to give me a range in political writing, beyond, per- 
r ** ever Nn in any country: and what 
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is more 3 I held it bd to the end of the 
war, and enjoy it in the ſame manner to the preſent moment. 
As my object was not myſelf, I ſet out with the determination, 
N and happily with the diſpoſttion, of not being moved by praiſe; 
dor cenſure, friendſhip or calumpy,, nor of being drawn from my 
1 purpoſe by. any perſonal altercation and the man who. en 
d 0 this, is not fit for a public character. 
WMben the war ended, I went from Philadelphia d Borden. 
2 on che caſt bank. of the Delaware, where I have a f 
Congreſs Was at thig time at Prince- Town, fiftcen: „ 0 
miles diſtant; 7 2 17 General Waſhington had taken. his head- 0 
quarters at Rocky-Hill, within the neighbourhood: of Congreſs, 
for the purpoſe of reſigning up his commiſſion, (the object for 
which he accepted it being accompliſhed,) and of —— to 
private life. While he was on this Eq. be wrote * tA 
ketter which I here ſubjoin. j r bee h 0 


Arn, Doe 4s; _ 
1 nk 20 8 1 A at this place, that you are bs 
Borden-Towa. Whether for the ſake: of retirement or eon o- 
. my, I know not. Be it for either, for both, or Whatever it 
may, if you will come to this place, and partake Win, = 
mall be exceedingly happy to ſee you at it. De per 
Vour. preſence may remind Congreſs of your paſt Capes! | 
 this-country'3 anch if it is ini my power to impreſs tem, Sm 
mand my beſt exertians with freedom, as they will be rendered 
 cheartully by one, who entertains n lively ſenſe of che impor- 
% ; tance of your works, en with much pleaſure, _— | 
Why e ne -| Foun ſincere friend, bn 5 
WE {B43 fr >. 10” ehe ba e WASHINGTON. 


of „ 3113 i 


He | Ta: 5 war, in the later. end.of che year e 
| go to myſelf a defign, of coming over to England ; and comuni- 

N cated it to General Greene, who was then in Philadelphia on 
wu bote totbe ubs, Geaen) Wathington being hen zr 
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excluſion in the hands of a ſew. If charters were 
W * as to en in direct terms, =_ 


firongly impreſſed with the idea, that if I could get over to 
England, without being known, and only remain in ſafety till 
I could get out a publication, that I could open the eyes of the 
country with reſpect to the madneſs and ſtupidity of its govern-. 
ment. I faw that the parties in parliament had pitted them- 
ſelves as far as they could go, and could make no new impreſ. 
fions on each other. General Greene entered fully into my 
views; but the affair of Aruold and Andre peng hel: 
after, he changed his mind, and, under ſtrong apprehenſions 
for my ſafety, wrote very preffin gly to me from Anapolis, in 
Maryland, to give up the defign, which, with ſome reluQtance, 1 
did. Soon after this L accompanied Col. Laurens, ſon of Mr. 
Lawrens, who was then in the Tower, to France, on buſineſe 
from Congreſs, . We landed at L. Orient; and white L remained 
there, he being gone forward, a circumſtance ' occurred, that 
renewed my former deſign. An Engliſh packet from Falmouth 
to New-York, with the government diſpatches on board, was 
brought into L'Orient. © That a packet ſhould be taken, is do 
extraordinary thing; but that the diſpatches ſhould be taken 5 
with it, will ſcarcely be credited, as they are always flung at the * 
cabin window, in a bag loaded with cannon-ball, and ready to 
be ſunk at a moment. The fact, however, i is as: 1 have tated 
it, for the diſpatches came into my hands, and I read them. 5 
: The capture, as I was informed, ſueeeeded by the following 
ſtratagem:— The captain of the Madame privateer, who ſpoke 
Engliſh, on coming up with the packet, paſſed himſelf kr the 
_ captain of an Engliſh frigate, and invited the captain of tlie 


4 


packet on board, which, when done, he ſent ſome of his own'! 


bands back, and ſerured the mail. But be the eircümſtanct of 
the capture what it may, I ſpeak with certainty” as to the 
government diſpatches. They were ſent up to Paris; to Count 
Vergennes, and when Col. Lawrens and myſelf refined 10 „ 
eee W e 


„ Gee ee adders eee 
| d curporatiom, ſpall not exerciſe the-rigþt voting, 

ſuch, charters would, in the face, be charters; not 
olf _ rights,” but of, excluſion. The effect is the. 


; Tame, poder, the ; form. they. . NOW. ſtand.;. and, the. 
only. perſqns...on Wwhom they, operate, are the 
perſons hom they exelude. Thoſe whoſe ene 

| are guaranteed, by not being taken away, exer- 

eiſe do 'othet rights, than as members of the com- 
munity they ate entitled to without a charter; 
and, therefore, all charters: have no other than an 
indirect negative operation. They do not glve 
+ rights to A, büt they make! a difference in favour 
n taking away the tight of B, 400 1 
1 : War, ate ĩaſttuments of injuſtice. 
Bot charters and corporations hav a more 
ennee evil effect, than what relates merely to 
elections. They are ſources of. endleſs "conten-. 
tions in the places where they exiſt ; an nd they 

NR. leſſen the common rights of national ſociety. A 

nmative of England, under the operation of theſe 

© Charters and corporations, cannot be Taid to be 
an Eogliſhman in the full ſenſe ol the word. 


fo He. is not free of the cen che lame manner 
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. 8 theſe diſpatches 1 faw. 720 the ſtupidity of the Edglity 

5 ns, far more than I otherwiſe eguld have done, and I 
renewed my; former deſign. But Col. Lawreus was ſo umwill- 

ing to return alone; more eſpecially, as among other matters, 
We had a charge of upwards of two hundred thouſand, pounds 
| ſterling in money, that I gave into his wiſhes, ang figally. gave 
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up my plan, But I am now certain, that if I could haye exe - Ip 
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| that a Frenchman, is free of France, and an 
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fitvation, ſuch as a navigable river, or a plentiful 


Itſelf has no value,) every thing which operates to 


as corporations have not only this rendency, but 

directly this effect, they cannot but be injurious. 

If any policy were to be followed, inftead of TS, - £ 
of general 


would be more conſiſtent to give encouragement wo 
to new comers, than to preclude their TEND, - ART, 


A 


American of America. His rights are cireum- 


ſeribed to the town, and, in ſome cafes, to the 
pariſh of his birth; and all other parts, though 

in his native land, are to vim as a foreign country. 

To acquire a reſidence in theſe, he muſt undergo 


a local naturalization by purchaſe, or he is for- 2 5 
bidden or expelled the place. This ſpecies of I 


feudality is kept up to aggrandize the corpora- 
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- The cheat of: hiring towns are in 4 
fas” of ſolitary decay, and prevented from 
forthet ruin, only by ſome circomſtance i in their 


* 


ſurrounding country. As population is one of 
the chief ſources of wealth, (for without it land 


it muſt leſſen the value of propetty z and 


Meedom, to every perſon to ſettle... 
where he choſe, (as in France or America,) it 


S 
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The inſtances of Maneheſter, Birmingham, and 


WI mier or Mat vane u. | 


- off be perſons moſt immediately intereſted in 
the abolition of corporations, are the inhabitants 
of the towns where corporations are eſtabliſhed. 


| Sheffield, ſhew, by contraſt, the injury which thoſe - 
Gothic inſtitutions are to property and com- 
merce. A few. examples may be found, ſuch as 
that of London, whoſe natural and commercial 
is capable of bearing up againſt: the political 
erils of a corporation; but in almoſt all other 
ceeaſes the fatality is too ee to be. \SowbeeT or 
| denied. l bog 
Though the whole, besen is not fs dlerdiy 
affected by the depreſſion of property in corpora- 
tion towns as the inhabitants themſelves; it par- 
takes of the conſequence. By leſſening the value 
A of property, the quantity of national commerce. 
5 curtailed,” Every man is a cuſtomer in propor- 
- _tiqn to his ability; and as all parts of a nation 
| trade with. each other, whatever affects 0 = 


eh SLID whey began july this . The genendity of 
thoſe towns have been garriſons; and the corporations' were 
n naar perm es when no mill- 
y garriſon was preſent. Their refuſing or granting admiſfion 
gers, which has produced the cuſtom of giving, ſelling, | 
Ad bft freedom, has more ef the nature of garriſon au- 
„ 11 ee Soldiers are free of all corpo- 
rations throughout the nation, by the ſame propriety that every 
foldier is free of every garriſqn, and no other perſaus are. Ile 
| ca; follow any employmeit, with the permiſſion of bis officers, 
I Rr horns FERRETS EY. WG 
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the pirts, mot neceſſarily communicate. to the 
. whe. © © | 

As one of the houſes of the Engl m pirtias | 
ment is; in a great meaſure; made up of electiops 

ſtom theſe corporations; and as it is unnatural 


that a purs ſtream ſhould flow from à foul foun- 


tain; its vices are but a dontinuation of the vices 
bf its origin. A man of moral honour and good 
political principles, cannot ſobmit to the mean 
drudgery and" difgraceful arts,” by which ſuch 
elections are carried. To be a ſucceſsful candi- 
date he muſt be deſtitute of the qualities that con- 
ſtitute a juſt legiſlator : and being thus diſciplined 
to corruption dy the mode of entering into parlia- 
ment, it is not to be expected that the nn 
tative ſhould be better than the man. 
Mr. Burke, in ſpeaking of the Engliſh repre- 


. ſentation, has advanced as bold a challenge as 


ever was given in the days of chiyalry. Our 
5 repreſentation,” ſays he, hag been found 
e perfectly adequate. to all the purpgſes for which a 
* repreſentation of the 
© deviſed. . I defy,”, continues he, „ rhe enemies 
10 of our gonſtitution to ſhew the contrary,” — 
This declaration from a man, who has been in 
gonſtant oppoſition to all the meaſures gf, Peclia- 
ment the whole of his political life, a year qt tyo = 
&xcepted, is moſt extraordinary; and, comparing 
him with himſelf, admits of no other altere 


Hative, 1 than that he acted againſt his judgmear as 


_ a member, or. has declared contragy to it 26 .2D_ 


1 av thor, 


„ | "14 But 


people can be deſired or 


5 * wee, or MAR... "he rer, Ih. 


But it is got in the repreſentation only that. 
i, the, defe&ts lie, an and therefore 1 proceed it in af 4 
| Place to che ai „„ 


What is called che Houſe of Peers, ne 
cated. on a ground very ſimilar to that, againſt 
which there is a law in oiben gales. It amounts 
to à combination of..perfe one common 
- intereſt. No tesſon gag be give, why an houſe 
of legillation ſh6uld\be-compoſed entirely of men 
whoſe occupation conſiſts in letting landed pro- 
perty, than why lit ſhould be co poſed of thoſe 
who hire, or of brewers, .or-bakens, enn 
ſeparate claſs of men. Thy 


Au 3 4 
Mr. Burke calls this houſe, ** the ere 
60A pillar of Jecurity to the onde re (ꝶLet 
us examine this ide. 
+ What pillar of Geuriry 1060 che laded b 
| require more than any other intereſt in the ſtate, 
or What right has it to a diſtinct and ſeparate 
. from the general intereſt” of 4 
nation ? The only uſe to be made of this power, 
(and which it has always made, ) is to ward off | 
taxes from itſelf, and throw the burthen upon 
ſuctt articles of conſumption by N 
© beleaſt affected) 


That this has been the cbnſequence, end 2 


ilwayd be the conſequenet of conſtrücting 'govern- 


menti on combinations,) is evident with reſpect to 

Eighand, from the hiftory ef its taxes. © 8585 . 
80 Norwithſtanding raxes have encrealed: and 3 | 
* — article of ce common 3 
5 8 11 | tion, 


n '© 
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tion, the Inittchax; bien more beniäeieß 


aſſtzets this © pillar,” has diminiſned. In 1786, 


the amount of the land-tax was 1,950, 0. 
which is half a million leſs than it produced 
almoſt an hundreg gears ago *, notwithſtanding 
the rentals are * inſtances doubled fines 
that period. "oy 
Before the coming 4 ae, . 
taxes were :divided lin nearly equal proportions 
= between the Jahd - and articles of conſumption, 
the r ther the largeſt ſhare: but 
12 thirteen millions annually 
of new taxes have been thrown upon conſumption. 
| The conſequence of which has been a conſtant 


| encreaſe in the number and wretchedneſs of the 


* 


poor, and in the amount of the poor- rates. Tet 


here again the burthen does not fall in equal 
7 proportions on the ariſtocracy with the reſt of the 
community. Their reſidences, whether in town 
or country, are not mixed with. the habitations 
of the poor. They. live apart from diſtreſs, and 
the expence of relieving it. It is in manufac- 
ä | turing towns and labouring villages. that thoſe 
'' burthens preſs the heavieſt; in many of which it 
is one claſs of poor ſupporting another. 
Several of the moſt heavy and productive taxes 
are ſo contrived, as to give an exemption. to this 


* pillar, thus ſtanding in ita own defence.. The tax 
upon beer brewed for ſale does not affect che ari- 


„ See Sir Jalin* SintlaZ's es; of * Wenne Tae 


bp ad in 1646 was 2,473,499 · 
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Rocracy, ako brew their, own beer free of this 
duty. It falls only on thoſe who bave not con- 
veniency or ability to brew, and who muſt. pur, 
chaſe it in ſmall quantities. But what will many 
kind think of the juſtice of-taxation, when they 
know, that this tax alone, which the ari- 
ſtocracy ate from cireutmſtancemWempr, is nearly 
cqual to the whole of the land-tax, being in the | 
year 1788, and it i 4 Heſs now, 1,666, 1 af. 
and with its proportion of the. tales on malt and 
hops, it exceeds it.— That a fig) > article, thus 
partially conſumed, and that by the work- 
ng part, ſhould be ſubje&t to x, equal to that 
on the whole rental of a nation, is, perhaps, a fact 
not to be paralleled in the hiſtories of revenues. 
This is one of the conſequences reſulting from 
an houſe of legiſlation, compoſed. on the ground 
of a combination of common intereſt ; for what- 
ever their ſeparate politics as to parties may be,. 
in this. they are united. Whether a combination 
acts to raiſe the price of any article for ſale, or 
the rate of wages; or whether it acts to throw 
taxes from itſelf upon another claſs of the com- 
munity, the principle and the effect are the ſame; 
and if the one be illegal, it will be difficult to 
ſhew that rhe other ought xo exiſt. 8 | 
Tr is to no uſe to ſay, that taxes are feſt ed 
in the houſe of commons; for as the other houſe 
has always a negative, it can always defend itſelf; 
and it would be ridiculous to ſuppoſe that its 


ac quieſcence in the meaſures to be propoſed were 
not h 82 bags. | Befides which, it 


— | - 


/ 
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has obtained ſo much influence by boroughs 
traffic, and ſo many of its relations and connec- 
tions are diſtributed on both ſides of the com- 


mons, as to give it, beſides an abſolute negative 


in one houſe, a preponderancy i 1n the other, in all 
ne of common concern. | 


It is difficult 'e@Aſcover what is meant wa the 
landed intereft, if it does not mean a combination 
of ariſtocratical land- holders, oppoſing their own 
pecuniary intereſt to that of the farmer, and every 
branch of trade commerce, and manufacture. 
In all other reſpeRs it is the only intereſt that 
needs no partial frotection. It enjoys the general 
protectiofi of the world. Every individual, high 
or low, is intereſted in the fruits of the earth; 
men, women, and children, of- all ages and 
degrees, will turn out to aſſiſt the farmer, rather 
than a harveſt ſhould not be got in; and they 
will not act thus by any other property. It is the 
only one for which the common prayer of man- 


kind is put up, and the only one that can never 


fail from the want of means. It is the intereſt, 
not of the policy, but of the exiſtence of man, 8 


and when it ceaſes he muſt ceaſe to be. 


No other intereſt in a nation ſtands on the 


| Lame united ſupport, Commerce, manufactures; 


arts, ſciences, and every thing elſe, compared 

with this, are ſupported but in parts. Their 

| proſperity or their decay has not the ſame uni- 

with + When is "wan. Tough and 
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we, - nionrs or ua, rar n. 


ſing, it 18 not the farmer-only, but all creation 


that rejoices. It is a proſperity: that excludes 
all meh and this cannot be 1 re . 
tei; 
1 Why then does Mr, Burke talk of. his houſe of 
peers, as the pillar of the landed intereſt? Were. 
that pillar, to link into the earthy the ſame landed 
Property would continue, and the ſame plough- 
ing, ſawing, and reaping would go an. The 
Net are not the farmers who work the 
land, and raſſe the produce, but are the mere 
conſumers of the rent ; and when compared with 
the active world, are the drones, a ſeraglio of 


males, who neither collect the honey nor form 
the hive, but exiſt only for lazy enjoyment. 


Mr. Burke, in his firſt eſſay, called ariſtocracy, 
. the Corinthian capital of poliſhed ſociety,” To- 
wards compleating the figure, he has now added 
the pillar; but ſtill the baſe is wanting; and 
- whenever 2. nation chuſes to act a Samſon, not 
blind, but bold, down go the temples of Dagon, 
the Lords and the Philiſtines. 4 
If a houſe of legiſlation is to be compoſed of 
men of one claſs, for the purpaſe of protecting a 
os intereſt, all the other intereſts ſhould 
have the ſame., The inequality, as well as the 
burthen of taxation, ariſes from admitting it in 
one caſe, and not in all. Had there been an 
© houſe of farmers, there had been no game laws 
or an houſe of merchants and manufacturets, th 
taxes had neither been ſo unequal nor ſo ex 


fy. 2 is kom 8 e of trans ein ig 
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the hands'of thoſe who can throw ſo great a pare 
of it from their Wk ann that it Us Hy... 
wien enn, 

Men of ſmall or mee Mikes; are ws 
injured dy the taxes being thrown: on articles” of 
conſumption, than they are eaſed by ,warding it 
from landed property, for the following reaſons: 
Firſt, They conſume” more of the productive 
taxable articles, in proportion to their Property, , | 
than thoſe of large eſtates. * 

N Secondly, Their reſidence i is chiefly in towns, 
and their property in houſes ; and the encreaſe of 
the poor: rates, occaſioned by taxes on conſump- 
tion, is in much greater proportion than the land- 
tax has been fayoured. In Birmingham, the 
poor- rates are not leſs than ſeven ſhillings in the 
| pound. From this, as is already obſerved, the 
priigeracy are in a great meaſure exempr. 15 


Theſe are but 4 part of the miſchiefs fouling 
from the wretched ſcheme of an houſe of peers. 


As a combination, jt can always throw a con- 
Kderable portion of taxes from itſelf; and as an 
hereditary houſe, accountable to nobody, it 
reſembles a rotten, borough, whoſe conſent. is to 
be courted by intereſt. There are but few of i its 
members, . who. are not jo ſome mode or other 


participaters, or diſpoſers of the public money. 
One torns 4-<andle-hojder, or à lord in waiting; 


another a lord of the bed-chamber, a groom of 
the ftole, or any inflgnificant nominal office, to 
e a falary- is annexed, paid out of the public 


©. „ | , 
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gas. 


corruption. Such. ſituations, are derogatory to 


the character of man; and where hey can. de 


| ſubmitted to, honoug cannot teſiſe. 
Tuo all theſe are to be api nemerous 
dependants, the long liſt of younger branches 


and diſtant relations, who are to be provided for 
at the public expence : in ſhort, were an eſtima- 


tion to be made of the charge of ariſtocracy to a 


nation, it will be found nearly equal to that of 


ſupporting the poor. The Duke of Richmond 
alone (and there are caſes ſimilar to bis) takes 
away as much for himſelf as would maintain two 
thouſand poor and aged perſons, Is it, then, any 


wonder, that under ſuch a ſyſtem of government, 
taxes and rates me nn, to their ent | 
| eaten t iy | 

In ſtating theſe matters, I ſpeak a an open and 


dibneereſted language, dictated by no paſſion but 
| that of humanity. To me, who have not only 
refuſed offers, becauſe I thought them improper, 
but Have declined rewards I might with reputa- 
- _ tio have accepted, it is no wonder that meanneſs 
and impoſition appear diſguſtfol. Independence 


3s my happineſs, and I view things as they are, 


Withdut regard to place or perſon ; my country 
5 the world, and my religion is to do good. 


Mr. Burke, in ſpeaking of the ariſtocratical 


mot primogeniture, ſays, et it is the ſtanding 


* law. of our landed inheritance; and which, 
5 e n bas a tendency, and I think,” 


* 
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daes, and which avoids the direct: appearanoe of 


: continves | 


! 


ue, not. 3 miniſtry acts * the ſame 


dene. v. RIGUTS OF, MAN. _— 
| continues he, a happy tendency, to en 


te character of weight and conſequence . 
Mr. Burke may call this law what he pleaſes, - 


but humanity and impartial reflection will de- 


nounce it a law of brutal injuſtice. Were we not 
aecuſtomed to the daily practice, and did we only 


hear of it as the law of ſome diſtant part of the 


world, we ſhould conclude that the legiſſators of 
ſuch countries had not 1. arrived. at a . of 
civilization. 

As to its preſerving a character of pF and 
conſequence, the caſe appears to me directly the 


reverſe. It ip an attaint upon character; a ſort of 


privatecring on family property. It may have 
weight among dependent tenants, but it gives 
none om a ſcale of national, and, much leſs of 
univerſal character. Speaking for myſelf, my 
Aarents were not able to give me a ſhilling, 
ond'what they gave me in education; and to 


do this they diſtreſſed themſelves : yet, I poſſeſs 
more bf what is called conſequence, in the world, 


than any one in __ p catalogue of ari- 

Werne: | 
Having thus Ste at de of the defeats of 

the two houſes of parliament, I proceed to what 


is called the crown upon which I ſhall be vay : 


conciſe, 
It "REN? a e office of a million ſterling | 


4 a year, the buſineſs of which conſiſts in receiving 
the money. Wherher the perſon. be wiſe or 


fooliſh; ſane or inſane, a native or a foreigner, - 


idea 


may 5 


n niczrs or Man, = Part It, 


Wea Une Ms: Burke writes, namely, that the | 
people muſt be hood-winked, and held in ſuper- 


8 ſtitious | ignorance by ſome bugbear or other; and 


_ what is called the crown anſwers this purpoſe, 
and therefore it anſwers all the purpoſes to be 
expeRed from it. This is more than can er 
of the other two branches. 
The hazard to which this office is 8 iy all 
| countries; i is not from any thing that can happen 
to the man, but from what may happen to the 
nation—the danger o of its coming to its ſenſes. 


| Ye has been cuſtomary. to call the crown, the 
executive power, and the 2 is continued, 
though the reaſon has Ber 
It was called the al hy been * perſon 
IG whom it ſignified uſed, formerly, to fit in the 
Character of a judge, in adminiſtering or execut- 
ing the laws. The tribunals were then a part of 
the court. The power, therefore, which is now 
called the judicial, is what was called he execu. 
tive; and, conſequently, one or other of the 
terms is redundant, and one pf the offices uſeleſs. 
When we 1 ak. of the \ crown. now, it means 


| govern, and not 
be old terms are Ke up, to give an 
e conſequence to empty forms; and 


the.only effect * have is Ne of og 
Pane... | 


< * Before I proceed to th ns of IR 
| 1 "more. colibcive. to the general 
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ha of mankind, than they are at preſent, 
it will not be improper to take a review of 0 
Progreſs of taxation in England. ,, | 


us general idea, that when taxes are 0 once 
Jaid on, they are never taken off. . However true 
this may baye been of late, it was not always fo, 


more, watchful over government than thoſe of the 
preſent, or e was ademiniſtered with leſs 
extravaganee. SA 171 111 


bt is now 1 ſeven hundead years fans ts 8 . 


| conqueſt, and the eſtabliſnment of what is called 


the crown. Taking this portion of time in ſever 


ſeparate periods of one hundred years each, 
amouot of the e taxes, at cach A period, wil 
be as follows tee 614 10 Vi ene 1 2147101 


a 3 * 4 
3 


E af? is: 


b — e of Dy”. TRI by , 
William the Conqueror, beginzing TEA. 


in the year 1066 ,. — + . £: 480,008 


Annual amount of raxes at one n 
ore. years oo the +. conqueſt. | A 


* 


Annual 38 of taxes at two Bun- a 
-;.dred+ years from the | conqueſt, 


(1266) r * 150, 0 
Annual, amoun t of taxes e 


e _ from the conqueſt, 8 


2 (1366) — —ů— — 130,000 5 
Annual amount of. 7 AK our * "18 daes 8 
hondred ore from. ne nee n 
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Either; therefore, the people of former times were 


I”. 


— 
a4 


—_ ee Wane 
at "Theſe ftatements, and thoſe which follow, are 


** 


taken from Sir John Sinclair's Hiftory of the 
Revenue; by which it appears, that taxes con- 


tinued detreafing for four hundred years, at the 


"Apis of which time they were reduced three 
fourthis, viz; from four hundred thoufand pounds 
to one hündted thouſand. - The people of Eng- 
land of che 
FKiſtotical idea of che bravery of theit! aticeſtors ; 
but whatever their virtues or their vic TY 
have been, they certainly were 4 people who 
would net be impoſed upon, and ue kept 
Fovetument in awe u to taxation, if: ner un to 
rinciple. Though they were not able to expel 
he monarchical uſurpation, they reſtricted it to a 
republican ceconofny of taxes. REI ata 

Let us now revie I the Wees th Kone 


F vw 1771 N 
fred NON 15 


[096896 Gepa er 
Wan unf of taxes at e 592-91, 
hundred years” from the con- 


_ queſt, (1366) © Bede 
Annual amount of taxes at fix. 1 5 


hundred years" from the con- AUR. 
queſt, (1666 — es 
l amount wr 72 tn 


preſent time, (1797) '. 17,0 


The difference Gates, 2 four, andred | 


years and the laſt three, is fo aſtoniſhing, as to 
_ warrant an opinion, that the national character 


of the Engliſh herehanged:” It would have been. 
PSS; | "Ow 


ver in | 


preſent Yay, have à traditionaty ad 


9 


1 
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| dane and intrigue: 


; 3 


into the exceſs of taxation that now exiſts; and 


when it is confidered" that the pay of the army; 
the navy, and ef all che revenuecofficers, is the 


fame now as it was above à hundred years ago; 


when the taxes were not above: tenth part of 


What they are at preſent, it appears impoſſible to 
accbent for the enormous increaſe and enpen- 


ditote, on any other gtbund, than <Ltruſganire, 
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C . we t e have of hte made fre. 


| quent mention of Wat Tyler. That his memory ſhould be 


traduced by court ſycophants, apd all thofe who live on the 


3 _ poi: of a public; is not to be wondered at. He was, however, 


the means of checking the rage and injuſtice of taxation in his 
time, and the nation oed much to his valour. The hiſtory 


is conciſely this: In the time of Richard the ſecond, a poll- 


tax was levied, of one ſhilling per head, upon evety perſon in 
the nation, of whatever eſtate or condition, on poor as well as 


rich, above the age of fifteen years. If any favour was ſhewn 


in the law, it was to the rich rather than to the poor ß; as n-do 


perſon could be charged more chan twenty ſhillings for himſelf, 
family, and ſervanta, though ever ſo numerous; while all other 


families, under the number of twenty, were charged per head. 


Poll- taxes had always been odious; but this being alſo oppreſ- 


ſive and unjuſt, it excited, as it naturally muſt; univerſal deteſ- 
4 adi date; The perſon known 
by the name of Wat Tyler, whoſe proper name was Walter, 


And a tyler by trade, lived at Deptford. The gatherer of the 


poll- tax, on coming to his houſe, demanded tax for one of his 
daughters, whom Pyler declared was under the age of fifteen; 


| 'The-tax-Fatherer inſiſted on fatisfying himſelf, and began an 
inderent examination of the girl, which enraging the father, 


he ſtruek him with a hammer, wn. 
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t - tive ſyſtem of continental intrigues, and the rasse 
© REN foreign wars and foreign dominion; ſyſtems 

EE by ſuch. ſecure myſtery. that the enxpences admit 
of no accounts; a ſingle line ſtands for- millious. 

To what exceſs, taxation might have extended, 

bad not the) French revolution contributed to 

break. up the ſyſtem, and put an end to pretences, 

is impoſſible to ſay, Viewed, as chat revolution 


cougbt to be, as the fortunate means of leſſening 
- load of taxes of both ane, it is a of ap 


0 
od 8 0 


ahead brink eee toan iſſues 


The inhabitants of the neighbourhood: eſpouſed the cauſe of 

Tyler, who, in a few days was joined, according to ſome hiſtories; 
dy upwards of fifty thouſand men, and choſen their chief. With 
dis farce he marched to London, to demand an abolftion:of 
the tax, and a redreſs of other grievances. | The court, finding 
xſdf in a forlorn condition, and unable to make refiftance; 
agreed, with. Richard at its head, to hold a conference with 
Pyler ia Smithficld, making many fair profeſſions, courtier 
uke, of ite diſpoſitions/ to redreſs: the oppreſſionz. While 
1 Richard and Tyler were in converſation on theſe matters, ench 
being on horſeback, Walworth, then mayor of London, and 

one uf the creatures of the court, watched an opportunity, and 
Uke a-cowardly aſſaſſin, ſtabbed Tyler with à dagger; and bus / 
or three others falling upon him, he was inftantly ſacrificed: * | 
Tyler appears to bave been an intrepid diintereſied man- 
with reſpett to himſelf. All his prop ſuls made to Rickard; 
were on a more juſt and public ground, than thofe which had 
been made to John by the Barons; and notwithſtanding the | 
. and men like Mr. Burke, ho ſeek 

to g over a baſe action of the court by tradueing „his 
ſame will outlive their falſehood. — 4 — 
. een ; 


Ihe — wn 40 which: it are 1 
e as re der ne tug * dn COUNTY 68 the: 
.-_ as are Le e e, 66 as: 4 3 

/ * this ſubject, 1 ſhall begin a the e 
matter that firſt preſents itſelf, that of leſſening . 


e borthen of tate; and ſhall then add ſouck 


** 
* 


e ere for ie . cet 
Poſes: thar will be mentioned in their proper, RA 


| By. 
! of 


1 


taxation, it is ſeen, that taxes have been leſſened 
do a fourth part of what they had formerly been- 
Though the preſent circumſtances do not admit 
| of the ſame reduction, yet it admits of ſuch 2 
1 | beginning, as may accompliſh that end in 
mimte, tha in the former caſe... | _ 
© -& The) amount of taxes for the year, 
Michaelmas 1788, r 
5 hy 1,950,000; 
WR * wt 3,789, 
new malt,) 6,75% Wh 
TY, 1,278 44 
taxes and incidents OY 12803755 + : 
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1788, upwards of ee 
eee have been laid on, beſides the produce 
from the lotteries; eee — 


A 
* 4. — * 
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amount TY be. taken, f in a round numbers, a 
: N. B. The expence of callefion 29038 0 
becks which together amount to nearly two. 
- millions , are paid out of the groſs amount; and. 
the aboye is the nett ſum paid into the exchequer. 


Thöis fom of ſeventeen millions is applied to- 


TY dess itte esz the one to pay the intexeſt 
of the national debt, che other: to the current ex 
| penn each year. About nine millions are ap- 


. 


Fe "16 the- former; and kata, pl 
tie million; faid to d a to the reduaion.gf 
the debt, it is ſo much like paying with one hand 
andd taking dut with the - vther, 28 noc to merit. 
much notice. BS OTC netun 1; emit. a63.2 
K happened, Forbdnutely: for France, that the 
Polti national domains for paying off ha 
debt, and chereby leſſening ber taxes - but as 
this is not the eaſe in England, her reduction 
bf tates can only take place- by redueing the 
cCürrent expences, which may now be done to tlie 
amount of fbr or five millions annually; as. will 
kee eren. When this is n 9 ta it. 


en 


dank v. Tae ours: uin 115 
as from abe lime "ny From, whence the . 8 
. to, the e Ae. 14 e he 
1 in taxes; yet, as it ſeryes to keep 
ä capital, uſeful to commerce, it balances by 
i its effects 4 conſiderable. part of its own weight; - 
aulas the quantity of gold and ſilver in England 
is, by ſome means or other, ſhort of its proper 

proportion ꝰ, (being not more than twenty mil · 

lions, whereas it ſhould be fixty,) it would, "TR 

- beſides the injuſtice; be bad policy to extinguiſh  _ _ | 

- capital that ſerves to ſupply that defect. But 

with reſpect to the current expence, whatever is 
ſaved therefrom. is gain. The exceſs may ſerve 
£7 ta keep corruption alive, but it has no re-attion' - 
oda credit and e like the intereſt a * 
debt. . 

It. is now 3 that the Engliſh 255 
." yernment. (I do not mean the nation) is un- 
friendly to the French revolution. Whatever ſerves 1 
to expoſe the intrigue and leſſen the influence af 
_ courts, by leſſening taxation, will be unwelcome to 
thoſe who feed upon the ſpoil. Whillt the clamour  _ 
ol French intrigue, arbitrary power, popery, and © 
wooden ſhoes. could be kept up, the nation was 
. eaſily allured and alarmed into taxes. Thoſe days - 
are nom paſt; deception, it is to be hoped, has N 
 Zeaped its" laſt Harveſt, and better times ate n 
- Prgfpett.for both countries, and for ie wege 
. Foreign imrigue, foreign wars, avd foreign dominions, DN 
[> Ae WG A. D e 15 
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Taking It FR AN that an allianer may be 
5 Fe between England, France, and America, 


"Moy PARTI. 


for the purpoſes hereafter to be mentioned, the 


national expences of France and England may con- we 


1 ſequently | be leſſened. The ſame fleets and armies 
will no longer be neceſſary to either, and the 

reduction can be made ſhip for ſhip on each ſide. 
But to accompliſh theſe objects, the governments 


muſt neceffarily be fitted to a common and cor- 


* reſpondent principle. Confidence can never take 


Tu place, while an hoſtile diſpoſition 1 remains in either, 


or where myſtery and ſecrecy on one fil 1 . op- 
b to candoyr and opennefs on the other. hers 
+ ** Theſe matters admitted, the national expenices. 
might be put back, for che ſute of s precedent, to 
What they were at ſome period when France and 


| England were not enemies. This, conſequently, : 


muſt be prior to the Hanover ſucceſſion, and alſo 
t eee of 1688 „ The firſt inſtance - 
Df | " oh, nm 


— 701 an 


n 


| V 
5 tengry of the revolution of 1688. The characters of William 
and Mary baye always appeared to me deteſtable; the one ſeek- 

ing to'deſttoy his uncle, and the other her father, to get poſſeſ- 


f oben of power themſelves; yet, as the nation was diſpoſed to 


think ſomething of that event, 1 felt hurt at ſeeing it aſcribe 


the whole. reputation of it to a, man Me; had under- 
taken it as 4 jobd, and who, befides what he iſe. got, 


charged H hundred thouſand pounds for the expence of the little 


| fleet thixt brought him from Holland. George the Firſt actes 
the ſame cloſe-filted part as William had done, and bought the 
' Duchy 8 with the money be n een Ruland. two 
pare ET 8 8 8 hundred - 
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1 that preſents itſelf; antecedent. to thoſe dates, is 
in the, very waſteful, and profligate.. times of 

Charles the, Second; at which time England and 
France ated as allies... It 1 have choſen a, period 


of great extravagance, it will ſerve to;, em 
modern extravagance in a. ſtill worſe light z "'$ 
eſpecially as the pay of the navy, the army, and 
the revenue. e bes not Sar e chat 
time. | 340; Kur 


4015 2 Ar 


The | e Fan was: chen 1 follows : . | 
: See Sir John Sinclair's Hiſtory of the Revenue. . 
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king; and having thas purchaſed it at the expence of Kngland. 
added it to his Hanoverian dominions for his on private profit. 


al deset Nag Weed Won 
| annual peace eltabliſhmetir ite. 1,200,000. UH 
e go back to, the time of Elizabeth; the amount 


A991 0 Portage” ook eee en 


| kundred A bj derte psd over and f abote hie pay 26 
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In fadh,, exery nation that does not govern itlelf, is governed ; i 


5 2s a job. England 700 biey be N of n | 


revolution, wp. HS r * 


Charles, Iike bis el 1 3 ths N 

war was the harveſt of governments, engaged in a war with the 
Dutch, the expence of which. encreaſed the annual expenditure | 
to £ 1,800,000, as ſtated nacher the date of CR EET 


bllſhwent was hut £1 1,300,000. 


| 4 * 4 . x; — 
R A „ene 78 P bs 
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Weh . N $axy 10. 
| ads” was but half a million, yet te 
1 15 50 ſees nothing Joring that e 'thit' 
5 teprodehes it with want bF e 0 
RES LAW circuniftances then taken together, arif 
Wes Koi che Fresch tevolution; fromthe approaching 
. =” nooy” and reciprotal tncteſt: of the two lng 
>" abolition” bf court intrigue * on both mg oo 
the progreſs" of Khbwiddge infthe fiene 
. Vvernment, the annual expenditure might 9 
back do one trie n an an Half, e 
1 5 25 N, KO. To nl! N 90 daes 722 
Pink: hn of res, ons Ws 
Wk Even n dim is . times ar ary the en- 
pences of government are in America, yet the 
3 Al imgene goreramens, in Ff, (L. mean. 
. _ -that adminiſtered. by means of quarter. 


We v4 


B Wies, .and aſſize, and Which, in. fats is 937 


144. 


the whole, and performed by -the Rog is leſs 
| expenct upon the revenue, than the, ſame Thom | 
1 erte of government is in America. 
t t cen \ rhar natfons Wo he rational, — 


be gene like ning, for he prend oe 
rh their riders. To read the hiſtory K Kn kings, 2 
dean hd be Almoſt inclined to ſpppoſe that 
1 Mermment conſiſted. in ſtag- hunting, aud that 
deer mar maden panda wümdn a year wn huntüiman. 
5 Man ought 56 have” Pride of ſhame Enough to 
1 ah at being thus e * 


* 


- 
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Sau- w. mus er Mak. 1 


Jess of this nature, chere is often paffing in 
tie mind, a train of ideas he has not yet 2ecuftorn ned 
hümſelf co encobrage and commutiteare?” Ne 
trained by ſomething that puts on the character 
re he acts tie hypoerite upon himſelf 
A8 well as to others. It is, however curious to 


bſetye how, ſoon This apell can be diſſohved-. '- 


ſiagie expreſion, . bolflly' conceived and ee 
„ ſometimes" pur” a whole company ittto their 
Proper feokings; and wil nations ue del oben 
er eee er gh M7 TIE: en x 
eee of hich wap (4 overniment 
may be compoſed, it matters but Jittle by Mat 
ene ee de e In the rotine of baſil 


| mak; dae Wy wether Lan be led — 
- thing wiley it i impoſe: that au Erler ke n 


perform, cn merit from a bation mort chan ten 
thouſand pounds a year; and as ue man G0 be 
paid beyond his ſervices; ſo every min of a toper 
| Hearp'will bot accept more. Poblie müttey ought | 
to be touched with the fmoſt Tcrupulons c HCiOUf- 
ness of honor. Tt ig not che prôducc of riches 
only, but of the hard earnings of labour and 
poverty. It is drayn even from the bitterneſs of 
Vaht än miſery, 5 Not a beggar paſſes, or perihes 
in che Rivers, whoſe mite is not in that ma- 
Were it poſſible that the Congreſs -of America, 
eee loſt to their duty, and to the intereſt 
Fr their peas eren 
8 | 24 5 : 


teel lis proper character he will. pen alf $66 5 
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de, as. preſident of. America, a million a years. 


ould. not, and he could not, accept it. His 
| ſenſe of honour is of another kind. It has coſt 
England almoſt, ſeventy, millions ſterling, to 
maintain a family imported from abroad, of very 
inferior capacity to thouſands in the nation ; and 
- ſcarcely a year has paſſed that has not produced 
ſome new mercenary application. Even the / phy- 
| ficians bills have been ſent to the publie to be 


paid. No, wonder that jails are - crowded) and - 
reaſed., -- Unden-ſuch. 


taxes and poor-rates 
| ſyſtems, nothing is to be looked. eee 
already happened and as to reformation; when- 


cver it come, it muſt be N the nation, and 


* from. the goverment. | + t. 
To ſhew. that the ſum of PRs antes. 


| pounds is more than. ſufficient to defray./ all the 
n of imme: excluſive. of ry a. 


eee ihe fame exzent as England... n 


* 
111 . # 


In the firſt place, three hundred a e | 
tives, faily elected, are ſufficient for all che purpoſes. 


to, which legiſlation can apply, and preferable to a 


8 They may be divided into two | 


or three houſes, or meet in one: as in France, or 
in any manner a conſtitution ſhall direct. 


— 


1 As. repreſentation, is always. C conlidered, 1 


eduntries, as the moſt honourable. of all stations, 
F to it is merely to defray the 


expence which the repreſentatives ineur by chat 


en 04.10 it n an "office, - 193 


ESA > * $4 . 
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cn, RIGHTS: or Man. WR. 
1 ani; allowance, at che rate of five WI Ae hy 0 1 
hundred pounds per ann. be made A0 e kw ©; 
to every repreſentative, deducting |; ＋ 75,0088 75 1 
ſor non ; attendance, the expence ), | 
if the whole number attended or ] re n 
| | 1 months, each year, would be ee Hg 
The official departments cannudt * | 
roeaſdnably exceed the following num 10.2 OD Ix tle 
ber, wich the ſalaries annexed:᷑᷑᷑· bochiods | 
Three offices, at ten thouſand pounds cach 30% 
Ten dito, t. Soo each $0,000 
Twenty ditto ,; 0 1 C 2000 eee 
Forty ditto: at C. 1000 ach 4αỹʒ re 
TWO. hundred ditto, vat. 5080 each 3 iu; 5 
Three hundred ditto, at C. 400 each 6 
vl d 5: Five hundred ditto, at . 100 each 50,000, 
ee IgA at ha Cs ow: 3 e 


+ 


| Pact. BOW te 7951 ta ay 5 31 oy 
| „ chu, i ca des four ger . 
from all offices, and ml auß of een 14 
per ann. S 440k 21h N Hm Dorman * 75 1 
All revenue officers are paid out of the monies they. "0 
colles, and therefore, are not in this eſtimation. . 2 
| Ihe foregoing is not offered e i 
" | of offices, but to ſhew the number and rate of © 
falavies which five hundred thouſand pounds will T 
ſupport; and it will, on experience, be found 5 
impracticable to find buſineſs ſufficient to juſtify 
ne ee As to de mande ne 5 
W ein 858 . 1 office. we | bo 


than 5 ee: — year ; : 
. r whole duty is performed by under olerks. 


Taking, therefore, one müllion and an half as 
beten peace eſtabliſntnent for all the honeſt = 
I ; LHE erer, — Is nou 


Wren png eee 2 math times of 
_ "Oftanles theBecend,;(notwithitanding, as has been 
*' * Hieady: obſervedyTthe pay und ſalaries of thearmy, = 
' Wavy" and"reverse officers, continue the ſame as 
Anme will remaip a meer 
_ "warts ef fin milhens out of the proſent current cc. 
Pede The queſtion. then will be, how to. diſ- 
3 this furglus. 5 Im ö n 5 Lab and 2“ 
Whodever has obſerved the manner in which 
e and taxes twiſt themſelves. together, muſt 
e of the impoſſibility of era. them 
3 h Pr! 3s G0 en e 
L0BiHR;7 Becauſe th! e an ee. 
already charged with the duty, and the "RR 
aer ks place on che preſemt ſtock .. 
© Secondly> Becauſe on all choſe articles on 
bh the -duty is charged in the groſs, fuch as 
1 * hogſhead,” hundred weight, or um 
the abolition of the duty does not admit of being 
| Wivided dom ſo as fully to relieve che- conνWẽ],j., 
who purchaſes by the pint, or the er e 
un * ld on _ beer and ale was three 


Sos | ling 


da. | 


Fi N 7 4 


= Ar. * xnifonts or Man. „ wy 
ming per batrel, which, if taken off," would  _:; 
beiten the Purchaſe only half a farthing per pint, = 
and conſequently, would "oy euch o "Ugg 
1 Err N 5 n Ov 5 
ert Whig U ef pes ea | 
taxes, it Will be neceſſury to Took®for fuok others 
s de hee from this embarraſſinent, and here | 
 the'relief vin be dire® und ville, and capable-of 
imei operation,” S061 67 SOIT 10.0259 
im che firſt place, then} the pobr-Tutes are W 
direct tut which every houſe-keeper feels, atid 
Who Knows allo, to & Farthing! the fu Which he 
pays. The nicional amount of the'whole of che 
Ts poor rates" is not poſitively known, but can be 
Procured. Sit John Sinelafr; in bis Fihbryr - - 
the Revenue; has Rate it at £12,406,337;! A 
ebnſiderable part of Which is expended in Rigas 
tions, in which the poor, n 'of "being relieved, | 
are tormented. The enpence, however, is the 
fame to the Lan en whatever aud ie 52 | 
In Birmingham,” the amount of the Poor2rates 3 
is fourteen thoufand pounds à ear. This 
. though a large ſum, is msderate, compared wn 
the population. Birmingham is ſeid to contain 


ſeventy thovfanck ſouls; and oh u 0 
| ſeventy thoufand to Gurten thouſarid "Sounds To 
il) —  Ppoor-rates, the national amount of 'poor-rates, , 
, —- , raking the population of England at ſeven mil- 
.- » lions, would he but one million four hundred thou- 


fund pounds. It is, therefore, moſt probable, 
©. - * that the population of Birmingham is over- rated. 


— 


* 


1 * 


| | hundred. and, twenty nne of 
; 2 | 


Rel pon RIGHTS or Mau. rar 1. 
Fourteen thouſand pounds is the proportion upon 
fifty thouſand ſouls, taking two millions of; pet, 
men! 

Be it, however, what it may, it is no oe 
| Gam de conſequence; of the exceſſive burden ef 
taxes,; for, at the time when the taxes were very 
I, the poor were able to maintain themſelves; 
dad there were no poor-rates . In the preſent 
flare of things, a labouring man, wih a wiſe/and: | 
——— docs: not pay leſs. than be- 
wen ſexen and eight pounds a year in taxes. He 
is not ſonſible of this; beeauſg it is diſguiſed ta 
lim in the articles which he buys, and he thinks | 
only of their dearneſs; but as taxes take fram 
traſt, a fourth part of his yearly earnings, 
b is. conſequently digbled. from providing for 
Aly, eſpecially, if himſelf, enen ly 
— ich 5100 a? 


o 


de to apoliſn the poor- rates entirely, and in lien 
thereof, 10 make, a remiſſion; of taxes to the poor 
of double the amount of the preſent poor-rates; | 
 vizs/four-millions annuaiiy out of the ſurplus taxes. 
| By-this meaſure, te poor would be. benefited two. 
millions, and the houſe-keepers- Won mila. 
- This-alone; would be equal tg a n 

the ok 
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5 two thouſand families, rendered poor from the e- 


9 


* 0 ily. £44 
F 
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debt; and 2 aſs tothe whole. ae, 
2 the American war. 5 


It will then remain to e e which 1 
toſt effectual mode of ne this retniſ. 
ſion of four millions. 8 0 Fo 


eee en ſeen, eee 


compoſed of large families of children, and old 
people paſt their labour. If theſe two claſſes are 
provided for, the remedy will ſo far reach to the 
full extent of the cafe, that what remains will he 


incidental, and, in a great meaſure, fall within the 
compaſs of benefit clubs, which, though of hum 


ble invention, nn en ee 
ol modern inſtitutions. $6; 

- Admitting Ridin to contain « Gig es L 
ſouls; if one-fifth thereof are eee eee 5 75 
which need ſupport, the number vill be one mil- | 
on four hundred thouſand. Of this number, ont 
hundred and forty thouſand will be aged poor, as 
will be hereafter ſnewn, and ee nn | 
Towne be propoſed. - | 

There will then remain one e two 1 
dred and ſixty thouſand, which, at five ſouls to 
each. family, amount to two hundred and fifty. 


1 of children and the weight of taxes. 
The number of children under fourteen years of 
age, in each of thoſe families, will be found to be 
about five to every two families; ſome having two, 
and others tliree; ſome one, and others four; 
ena e 2888 but Or wn 
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e geg thine five 1 years; of 


"age, and after this ner are capable. of ſermce - 
at oi being aj 
+. Allowing five: children ie boomen. pere 
to every two Smiles. uo -rr arg tho 


© $f] * * NI. 


N 


1 4, vii; 630,000 
Thos RI were pal Seder 8 * 

"ing, eee eee 
. is certain; that iche children are erg 
dhe parents are relieved of conſequence; becauſe 
Gn e eee e ee that 
N poverty ariſes. ai N eint 
| eee ee the greateſt: number 
b can de oppoſed need ſupport on account 
of young families, Ine mode of relief 
or diſtribution, Which is, £3 Lon] e 

-..To:pay:as''a remiſſion 25 to every. poor 
ide ont of the ſurplus taxes, and in room of 


poor rates, four pounds a year for every. child un- 


Her fourteen years of age; enjoiming the parents of 
ſuch children to ſend them to ſchool, to learn read- 


ing, writing, and common arithmetic ; the-miniſ- 
ters of every pariſh, of every denomination, to 


"_ "—_ to en ee that W that 


- Forks banded endchiney china abit 2 6 
Aren, at ſour pounds per-enit. each, £42,540,000 


y adopting this method, not only che poverty 


of che: parents will be relie ved, but ignorance will 
de baniſhed from ctbe riſing generation, and che 
„ in MER Gn N number 
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1 . niehts or Mn - r 
numbet of poor will hereafter pechend leſtp homnls; 
| their abilities, by the aid of educatiom, will be 
greater. Many a youth, with good natural genius, | 


who is apprenticed to a mechanical trade, ſuch a4 f 
a carpenter; joiner; millwright, ſhipwright, black by 


ſmith dec. is prevented getting forward the whole 
of his life, from the want of a little common edu- 
cation when a boy. eee ene 


een proceed 49 the caſe of the oggtie 1 
I. divide age into two claſſes. Firſts the * 


EY at Gxty - hb bur 
At fifty, though the . of Fu f 
ir full vigour, and his judgment better than at any | 
preceeding, date, the bodily powers for: laborious = 
lle are on the decline. He cannot bear the ame 
quantity of fatigue as at an earlier period. He 
begins to carn leſs, and is leſs capable of enduring | 
wind and weather; and in thoſe. more retired em. 
ployments where much fight is required, he fails 
apace, and ſees hinſelf, ene N. 
ving to be turned adrift. O ö 
At ſixty his labour eee oer, at E. 
from direct neceſſity. It is painful to ſee old ages 
Vorhking itſelf b e ee eee nn 
Countries, for daily bread. k ge N 
4 r ee | 
above fiſty years of age; I havt ſeveral times 
| -; comited the perſans ! met in the ſtreets o Liondony = 
men, women, and children, and have gerbral?ꝰ 
eee nnn © 
Bf 9 A. | | {eventegas. 5 


* 9 


bs 


and a loan) ere eng, Gauen are in 
ſchocls, and im work ſhops as apprentices. Taking 
- then fixteen for a diviſor; the whole number of 
X in England, of fifty years and upwards af 
boch ſexes, rich . will be four hundred and 
twenty thouſand. 
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number will be, huſbandmen, common labourers, 


Jjourneymen of every trade and their wives, failors, 
and diſbanded ſoldiers, worn out r both 


4 4* 1 WY 


middling tradeſmen, who having lived decently in 
the former part of life, begin, as age ap x 
| eee and at laſt fall to 
Beſides theſe, there will . 
"hee mid which no man 


can ſtop, nor regulate, a number from: every 


of life connected with commerce and adventure. 


ever elſe may befal;I:rake the number of perſon, 
- who at one time or other of their lives, after fifty: 
years of age; may feel it neceſſary or comfortable. 
to be better ſupported, than they can ſupport them 
_ ſelves, and that not ab u matter of grace and fa- 

7. - vour; but of right; at one third of the whole num 

| ber; which is one hundred and forty: thouſand, as 


for all thoſe accidents,” and what - 


4 


* — 
7 
4 x 
- 
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„ eee e eee 


. e Wand Linde 
one half, ſeventy thouſand, to be of the age of fifty 
and under fixty, and the other half to be ſixty 


years and upwards.—Having-thus aſcertained the 


probable proportion of the number of aged pers 


daten comfortable, which is, 


Jo pay to every ſuch perſon of e fify 


r ert viel he ſhall arrive at the age of ſixty, 
che ſum of ſix pounds per ann. out of the ſurplus 


caxes; and ten pounds per ann. during life after 


dhe age of ſuty. The expence of whichi will be, 


Seventy ond e £6 pony 3 


n, n a e ann. r 


1 


4. I 1,120,000 


- This. DH as already remarked, is not of | 
the nature of a charity, but of a right. Every 
perſon in England, male and female, pays on an 
average in taxes, two pounds eight ſhillings and 

Hxpence | 'per ann. from the day of his (or her) 
birth; and, if the expence of collection be added, he 


pays two pounds eleven ſnillings and ſixpence ; cons. 


ſequently, at the end of fifty years he has paid one 
_ Hundred and twenty-eight pounds fifteen hillings ; 


Aud ſixty, one hundred and fifty-four pounds ten 


millings. CoOmmernngs * her) in: 
een * 1 dividual 


Li 
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ons, I proceed to the mode ee der | 
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dividual tax into a tontine, the money he ſhall re- 


130 


ceive after fifty years, is but little more than the 
legal intereſt of the nett money he has paid; the 
reſt is made up from thoſe Mhoſe citcumſtances do 


not require them to dra ſuch ſupport, and the 


capital in both caſes deſtays the expences of go- 


vernment. It: is on this ground that | have extend- 
ed the probable claims to one third of the number of 


= aged perſons in the nation.---Is it then better that 
the lives of one hundred and forty thouſand aged 


perſons be rendered comfortable, or that a million 
a year of public money be expended on any one 


individual, and him often- of the maſt worthleſs 


or inſignificant character? Let reaſon and juſtice, 


let honour and humanity, let even hypocriſy, ſyco- 
phancy and Mr. Burke, let George, let Louis, 

Leopold, Frederie, Catharine, Sen vr or 
1 _ anſwer the queſtion c. TAG. 


| | The | 
. L > be. [ : : 1 50 
. 6 l 


3 » Reckoning the taxes 5 families, five to a family, ad family 


| pays on an average, 120. 17 6d. per ann. 0 this fon ate do be 7 
added the poor - rates. Though all pay taxes in the urticles e, 
conſume, all do not pay poor rates. About two millions ate ex- 1 2 
empted, ſome as not being bouſe-keepers, others as not, 
able, and the poox 1 themſelves who receive the relief. The aue 
rage, therefore, of poor · rates on the remaining number, is fort 
__ Hillings for every family of five perfons, wich makes the w 
_. average ambunt of [taxes and rates,"r47; 1/1. 6d. Por Hk per- 
"PEN ſons, 17. 175. Fr ſeven perſons, 200. 16% 64, 0 *. 5 


The average of taxes in America, under the new. e ; 


tative ſyſtem of x gorerument, including the intereſt | 
| contrafted in the waryatid taking the population at fout nien ef 
ſouls, which it now amounts W five 


15 Tz * at 
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The ſom chus remitted to the poor will be, 
To two hundred and fifty-rwo thouſand | i 
poor families, containing DX hun- en e 
dred and thirty thouſand children, 25 $20,000 
bs one hundred and _ thouſand _ | 
| ec ee of 4 


1 wy 20,000 


Fs 


* Sa 


| TT here will then remain thies ct and ſixty: 
| thouſand pounds out of the four millions, oy of | 
which may be applied as follows: 
_ After all the above caſes are provided for, oh | 
vil {till be a number of families who, though not 
| properly of the claſs of poor, yet find it difficult to 
give education to their children; and ſuch chil- 5 
dtren, under ſuch a caſe, would be in a worſe con- 
dition chan if their parents were actually poor. A ðĩꝑ“ 
nation under a well regulated goverment, ſhould _ 
permit none to remain uninſtructed. It is monar- 
chical and ariſtocratical government only that re- 
* ignorance for its ſupport. 
- Suppoſe then four hundred thouſand children to 
he in this enten which is a Sreater number | 
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| ſhillings perthead, .men, women, and children The difference, 


ere ee cee e nnn 
15 5 1 , 7, 8% 4 Kenn 92 . Y x * s 7. br 


© For « family of te paris." 1419 6 I x 7 
- Fora family of fix perſons ' 17 17 0 8 110 6 
. perſons 20 72 *. 4 1 * 
1 8 25 een 
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n -KIGHTS. or MAN PART. u. | 
than ls to be ſuppoſed, — ori. % 
already made; the method will be, wo | 

To allow for each of thoſe: children ten ſhillings 
a year for the expence of ſchooling, for ſix years 
each, which will- give them fix months ſchooling 
each year, and * W for paper and 
ſpelling books. 
The expence of this will aww e 
| "There will then remain one FO and ten 
thovſand pounds. | 
.' - Notwithſtanding the great a of relief which | 

She beſt inſtituted and beſt principled government 
may deviſe, there will ſtil be a number of ſmaller 

Cuſes, which it is good policy as _ as beneficence | 

in a nation to conſider,  _ | 
Mere twenty ſhillings to be given to every x Wo- 
man immediately on the birth of a child, ho 

ſhould make the demand, and none will make i it 


* Public ſchools do not anſwer tbe” ae praphſe.af the 
Poor. They are chiefly in corporation towns, from which the | 


country towns, and villages are excluded; or if admitted, the 


diſtance occaſions a great loſs of time. Education, to be uſeful 
to the poor, ſhould be on the ſpot ; and the beſt method, I be- 
lieve, to accompliſh this, is to enable the parents to pay the ex- 
pence themſelves, There are always perſons of both ſexes to be 
found in every village, eſpecially when growing into years, ca- 
pable of ſuch an undertaking. Twenty children, at ten ſhillinge 
each, (and'that not more than fix months each year) would be as 


. , muchas ſome. livings amount to in the remote parts of England; 


and there are often diſtreſſed clergymen's widows to whom. ſuch 
x an income would be acceptable. Whatever is given on this ac- 


ceeount to children anſwers tv purpoſes, nb, : 
1 . . 
. 5 beyond. 


"» 
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whoſe circumſtances do not require it, it might \ 
lieve a great deal of inſtant diftreſs. -- 
There are about two hundred thouſand births 
gps Serb; nh and if IT one fourth, 
The amount would. be - 50,000 
\ And twenty ſhillings to every ben | 
couple who ſhould -claim in like manner. This 
e not exceed the ſum of- / 20,000 
Alſo twenty thouſand pounds to be appropriated 
to defray the funeral expences of perſons, who, 
travelling for work, may die at a diſtance from their 
friends. By relieving pariſnes from this charge, 
the fick ſtranger will be better treate ec. 
I ſhall finiſh this part of tlie objec With « phi 
| 5 adapted to the particular condition of a metro—- 
1209 17 — ſuch as London. 8 
1 eee voctiring in © üg * 
Aͤfferent to thoſe which occur in the country, and 1 
for which a different, or rather an additional mode 
of relief is neceſſary. In the country, even in 
large towns, people have a knowledge of each 
other, and diſtreſs never riſes to that extreme 
height it ſometimes does in a metropolis. There 
za vo ſuch thing in the country as perſons, in the 
: literal ſenſe of the word, ſtarved to death, or dying 
_ - with cold from the want of a lodging. Yet ſuch 
Nl; prongs F happen in 
London. 
Many a youth a e ro Londa full of ex- 
pectations, and with little or no money, and un- 
* he gets immediate employment he i is eg 
| . ä 


/ 
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| half undone; and boys. bred up in London Wich- 
out any means of a livelihood, and as it often hap- 
pens of diſſolute parents, are in a ſtill worſe con- 
dition; and ſervants long out of place are not much 
better off. In ſhort, a world of little caſes are 
continually ariſing, which buſy: or affluent life k 
not of, to open the firſt door to diſtreſs, Hunde 
is not among the poſtponeable wants, and a. day, 
even a few hours, in ſuch a ehe is often. the 
criſis of a life of ruin. ws 


Theſe circumſtances, «hich are the general; cauſe 


| of. the little , thefts and pilferings that lead to 


greater, may be prevented. There yet remain 


twenty thouſand pounds out. of the four millions 


of ſurplus taxes, which, with another ſund here- 


after to be mentioned, amounting to abqut twenty 
thouſand pounds more, cannot be better applied | 


than to this purpoſe. . The plan then will be, 
Firſt, To erect two or more buildings, or — * 
| ſome already erected, capable of containing at leaſt 
hx thouſand perſons, and to have in each of theſe 
places as many kinds of employment as can be 


contrived, ſo that every perſon, who ſhall come 


may find ſomething which he or ſhe can do. 
_ Secondly, To receive all who ſhall come, with- 


out enquiring who or what they are. The only 
condition to be, that for ſo much, or ſo many hours 


Vork, each perſon ſhall receive ſo many meals of 


OTE wholeſome food, and a warin lodging, at leaſt: as 
8 good as a barrack. That a certain portion of what 
each perſon” 8 work ſhall be worth ſhall be reſerved, 


l ; : 5 and ; 
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and: given to him or her, on their going away j and 


that each perſon ſhall ſtay as long, or. as ſhort time, 


or come as often as he chuſe, on theſe conditions. 

If each perſon ſtaid three months, it would aſſiſt 
by rotation twenty-four thouſand perſons annually, 
though the real number, at all times, would be but 
ſix thouſand. By eſtabliſhing an aſylum: of this 
kind; ſuch perſons to whom temporary diſtreſſes 
occur, would have an opportunity to recruit them- 


ſelves, and be enabled to loo out 10 785 em- 
| ployment. oC 101494 29 26 CHE ; 


Allowing that Wap ün pal ha ce ka the 


expence of ſupporting them, after reſerving a por- 


tion of: their earnings ſor themſelves," the ſum of 
forty thouſand pounds additional would defray all: 


eker even u greater dune, than ſix 
- thouſand.” 27 2; 1011 4 10 Ou"! = 7. 7 TYRA N 5 1 en 


The fund very properly convertible: to this pur · 
in addition to the twenty thouſand pounds, re- 
m the former fund, will be the produce of 


che tax upon coals; and fo iniquitouſſy and wantonly 


applied to the ſupport of the Duke of Richmond. 


It is horrid that any man, more eſpecially at the 


price coals now are, ſnould live on the diſtreſſes of 
a community; and any government permitting 
ſuch an abuſe; deſerves to be diſmiſſed. This fund 
is ſaĩd to a e 1 ieee 
annum. 0 14410 1 £ 5# } 7 2 
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_ RIGHTS or Man. ; PART u. 
[> 1 ſhall now conclude this. plan with enumetating 
the ſeveral ane 2 * 8 to 9 
e D903; 50 99, 35 S093 
The enumerstion een TY ers 5 
Firſt, aAbdluioctoftne million Pose es 5 
Secondly, Proviſion for 0 bunded nd ily 
two thouſand poor families... ' FP 
- Thirdly; Education for one million 0 thr 
| eee Mogg u. 
Fourthly, Comfortable reren e Frag 
* thouſand aged perſonns 
Fifthhy, Donation of twenty ſhillings. each for 
 fyrhopfind-dirthaic AID. 2Gifton ft To don 125 
Sixtlily, Donation of eng Tillings cath for | 
twenty thouland marriages. aw ec gator 
3 Seventhly, Allowance gf ruenty thoufand/pounts. 
for the funeral expences of perſons travelling fat: 
work, and dying at a diſtance from their friends. 
Eighthhy, Emplcyment, at all times, for the U- | 


Zy the operation of this plan, the poor laws); 
thoſe inftruments'of civil tortore, will be ſuper- 

ceded; and the waſtefulexpencet litigation prevent-! 
ed. The hearts of the humarie will not he ſtiocked 
by: ragged and hungry chiklren,” and Perſons of 
ſeventy and — veg en 
place eee 5 of wks 
upon pariſh, Widows will have a. maintenance 
for their children; and not be carted away, on the 
death of their huſbands, like culprits and criminals ; 


% 
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and SIGHED will Ee bnger be conſidered as en- L 


"amok bouts 1 il de to 
_ their advantage, and the number of petty crimes, 
the offepring of diſtreſs and poverty, will be leſſened. 


in the ſupport of goyerument, and the cauſe and 
apprehenſion of riots and tumults 8 ceaſe, —Ye 
who ſit in eaſe, and ſolace yourſelyes in plenty, 

and ſuch there axe in Tyrkey-and Ruſſia, as well 


$6.0 Rack and who ſay to yourſelves, « Are 


« we,-not well off, have ye thong of cheſe 


parraſs trade by ſudden interruption in the, order 
of taxes, hut effects the relief by changing the ap 
plicxtion'of them z and: the money neceſſary ſor the 
pufpoſs: can h drawn from. the exciſe collections 


hich ate made Aer a;year/in.cyety _— | 


wan England; OW 37 sg Eesti 7 2591 
Having now arranged and. concluded this ſubs 
ject, I proceed to the next. od Vim ic 


Taking the preſent current expences at Bien 


millions and an half, which is thie Jeaſt amoutit 


they are now at, there will remain (after the ſum 

of one million and an half be taken for- the new cur- 
rent expences, and four, millions for-the before». 
a mentioned ſervice) the ſum of two millions ; n 
of whuch 10 be * — follows : 3 | 


a n burr h Though. 


The. poor, as well as the rich, will then be intereſted 


Ging 2 When ye d win. eee e a 
feel for yourſelves aon. rr gsi 
Ihe plan ee 5 not Na | 


e — 
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1 e ENT ornate. Palit ft, 
Though fleets and armies; by an alliance wich 
France; Will, in a great meaſure, become ufdels, 
pet the perſons who” have devoted themfelves to 
thoſe ſervices, and have thereby unfitted tfiemſcives 
for other lines of life, are not to be ſufferets by the 
means that make others happy. They are a dif- 
ſerent deſeription ol n to thoſe hw" forth or 
hang about a court. f N har 22081 30 IN 
Apart e leaſt ſor dme 
years; and alſo of che navy, for Which a proviſion is 
alteady ide in the former part of this plan of one 
milliony whichis/ almoſt” half a million ere than 
the peace tabliſhment of the army and navy in tlie 
N times of Charles the Second. 
"Suppoſe then fifteen thouſand ſoldiers to beldic. : 
bing, and to allow to each of thoſe'riien three 
Hillings a week during life; cleat of all deductiöns; 
vo be paid in the fame manner as the Che Colt 
ze penſoners are Feld and for then to return to 
| their'trades and theif friends; And ls tO add ff. 
teen thouſand ſixpences per week to th pay of 
the foldicis 'who'hall-2rermain 5 tur annüa "Cx. 
pence will be, v9 „ dn 244, 09 eng L Dot 
e ens 32) 99 1% ig Sch Nel e T. | 
To the op ED could us Pag anoulliert 
diſbanded ſoldiers, at chte 2 ey 
-* ſhillings per week, ant 0 
| Additional pay to the remain-" EOSIN 
125 vg ſoldiers, - 0 * 19360" 9 
| | en Eno! ee 1 to 


"Carried Gem . 136,500 - 


mu | 
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8 nb v. mens Dr Mats OE 
b Brought over eee FA 
| Suppoſe that the pay RS Ma petit 

- «© bfithe diſbanded corps be of 


the ſame amount as the _ i 
n ta the men, Lend lee 0c ; 
„ N . rr 
£ 92120 ge 


admit. the fame ſum to the | © 5 
diſpanded navy as t0 the 
army, and the fame increaſe. 
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8 . ſome part of 925 ſum of half a * 
non (1 omit the odd ſeven. thouſand pounds fo * 2 ; 


purpoſe of keeping the account emerge 
will fall ; in, and the whole of it in time, as it is on 
the gropnd « of life annuities, except the Encrealed 


pay. of twenty-nine thouſand pounds, 51 it falls 


in, a part of the taxes may be taken. of ff; for in 


ſtance, when thirty, thouſand pounds fall in the 
duty on hops may be wholly taken offz. and a 
other parts fall in, the duties on candles and ſoap 5 


may be leſſened, till at laſt they will totally ceaſe. 
There now remains at leaſt one million and an 


half of ſurplus taxes. er l N oxy : 


founded with trade; and, when taken off, the re- 
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The tax on houſes and Windes is onę * thoſe... 
| direct taxes, which, like the poor- rates, is not con- 
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e ithis tax be ſtruck off, 8 Fwd Bea 
about one million of ſurplus taxes, and as it is al- 
vu proper to keep a ſum in reſerve, for inciden- 
1 it may be beſt not to extend reduc- 
n tions further, i in the firſſ inſtance, but to confider 
1 n may be N by other modes of 
28 ; "IE mY | F39k » 10 4 Ning 
| Among the taxes moſt heavily ch ü 15048 com- 
mutation tax. 1 ſhall, therefore, offer à platt tor its 
1 abolition, by "RibGictding another in 0 ee 

pP which will affect three objects at once: By 
Pitt, That of removing the burthen to where 
A It can beſt be borne. 80 L : 
© © Secondly nales jt among tue. 

| diſtribution of property. 

-*Phirdly, Extirpating de Srergrowm u ber 
ariſing from the unnatural law of primogeniture, 
and which eee of ſources of or- 
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"CHAP. v. | 'RIGHTS' OF MAN. 7 : 14 f 
The amount of the commutation 5 


tax by the returns of N K Gr 
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5 . eee a | 
by the plauſible language of taxing luxuries. - One 
thing is called a luxury at one time, and ſome- 
thing elſe at another; but the real luxury does not 
conſiſt in the article; but in the means of procur- 
ing it, and this is always kept out of ſiglt. 
I know not why any plant or herb of the field 


ſhovid be a greater luxury in one country than ano- 


ther, but an overgrown eſtate in either is a luxury 
at all times, and-as ſuch is the proper object of 


taxation. It is, therefore, right to take thoſe kind 

. tax · making gentlemen up on their own word, and - 
argue on the principle themſelves have laid down, +} 
that of taxing luxuries, If they, or their champion 


Mr. Burke, who, I fear, is growing out of date 


nuke che man in armoufr, can prove that an eſtate 


of twenty, thirty, or forty thouſand pounds a year 


is not a luxury, I will give up the argument. 


Admitting that any annual ſum, ſay for inſtance, 


one thouſand pounds, is neceſſary or ſufficient for 


the ſupport of a family, conſequently the ſecond 
thouſand is of the nature of a luxury, the third 


ſtill more fo; and by proceeding on, we ſhall at 
luaſt arrive at a ſum that may not improperly be 


called a prohibitable luxury. It would be impo- 
litic to ſet bounds to property acquired by induſtry, 


andi therefore it is right to place the prohibition 
; 4 | | f e 
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beyond che probahls acquiſition” to which induſtry 
can extend; but there ought to be a limit to pro- 


perty, or the accumulation of it, by bequeſt. It 


ſhould paſs in ſome other line. The richeſt in 
every: nation have poor relations, Sn! 3 


ver near in conſanguinity. 
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The following table of en ee taxation ia 


| alata on the above Principles, and as a ſub- 


ſtitute ſor the commutation tax. It will reach the 


5 Point of prohibition by a regular operation, and 
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TABLE 1. 


Aal en all eſtates of the clear le e 
fifty Pounds, after deducting the land tax, and up 
To ö’. 10 per pound 
From 500 to 1000 . e a een 
eee ee o g per pound 
On the third ditto 2 131 een 


5 On the fourth no . 1 18 6 per pound 


On the fifth ditto ee pound 
On the ſixth ditto 3 o per pound 
Ou the-Geench dins = 4 C per pound 


4 eee e 0 Me 5 o per pound 

5 — On the ninth ditto 1-6 co per pound 

On tte tenth ditto 7 o per pound 
Onthe dre a. 8 o per pound 
Dun dhe duellen die. 2 © per pound 
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On = 3 10 0 Wl iq -. 

On the fourteenth 1 11 0 per paund.o 

On the fifteenth ditto 12 0 per pound 
* On the ſixteenth ditto 13 o per pound 

On the ſeventeenth ditto 14 c per pouad 

On the eighteenth ditto 15 o per pound 
On the nineteenth ditto 16 0 per pound 

On the twentieth ditto 17 © per pound 

On the twenty-firſt ditto _ 18 © per pound 

n the twenty-ſecond dico 19 © per pound 
aide ee ditto © 120" 20 (rt 

' 

: Thc foregoing table ſhews the progreſſion per 
pound on every progreſſive thouſand. The fol- 
lowing table ſhews the amount of the tax on every 
; thouſand ſeparately, and in the laſt column, the 
deen amount * all the I ſums — 
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3 5 IC we evenly. thouſand” che tax bechen 

| deny ſhillings in the pound, and conſequenely 

_ every thouſand beyond that um can produce no 
a but by dividing the cftate. Yet formidable 

as this tax appears, it will not, 1 trlieve, produce 

j 1 ſo much as che commutation tax; ſhould ir pro- 


= more, it ought to be lowered to that e 


Wade the . 
n ſmall and middling eſtates it is lighter (as it 


is intended to be) than the commutation tax. It is 


not till after ſeven or eight thouſand a year that it 
begins to be heavy. The object is not ſo much 
the produce of the tax, as the juſtice of the mea- 
e eee, e eee 


and this . eee eee m. 


4 4 brium. 2 Feen | 
Ky ar et is Being A it is poly 
neceflary to look back to the firſt eftabliſhmeur' of 
the exciſe laws, at what is called the Reſtoration, - 
br the coming of Charles the Second, The arif- 
tocratical intereſt” then in power, commuted * 
feudal fervices itlelf was under by laying a tax on 
beer brewed for'/ale; * b They ten 
__ ._ _ with Charles for an exemption from thoſe ſervices 
for themſelves and their heirs, by a tax to be paid 


by other people. The ariſtocracy do not purelnaſe 


beer brewed for ſale, but brew their own beer free 
4 ol the duty, and if any commutation at thät time 
Votre neceflary, it ought to have been at the expence 
ol Wale: * whom the eee * 9 
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rOwn on an entire different claſs of men. 

, 7 420 RO object of this progreffive tax (be- „ 
5 a e e e ee | 
hier are) 4, as already ſtared, 10 _extirpue the 


— is 


_ Qvergrown, influence ariſing from the . = 
=” primogeniture, and which js one , e of the Fe -. 
pal ſovrces; of corruption at cletions. | | 
5 It mould be attended with no good RE RL | 
dt enquire how ſuch vaſt eſtates as thirty, forty, or 
Fi thouſand year, could: commence, and that at 
2 time when, commerre,a0d mapuſaures mere not l 
Ain a ſtate to admit of ſuch acquiſitions. Let it be ; 
ufßscient to remedy the evil by putting them in g 
Condition of deſcending again, to.the,,communiry, | 1 
by the quiet means of apportioning them amone 1 
Ade beirf and heirefſes, of. thoſe families. . This 
will be the more neceſſary, becaule hitherto. the 
* wiſtocracy. have e PEST their younger children 
and connections upon che e . 
| places, and,gffices, which when aboliſhed will leave 
em deſtiruee, unleſs.the Jaw of wb ebe be 
| al. abgliſhed, N ſup perceded. Ne brow #9 K 
„ progreſſive, tax will, in a rat mealure, effect 
Wn] his ee thet 25.9 mane. gf m9 the 
be tar on heer brewed: for fale, from which the ariſtocracy 
3 eee 8383 
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5 parties A ee as will be ſeen 
by the following table; *which ſhews” the nett 
produce upon every eſtate, after fübtracking the 
tax. By this if will appeat, that after an eſtate ex- 
doeeeds chirteen vr fourteen thouſand à year, the re- 
, mainder produces but Hide profit t the holder, 
and conſtquentiy will pas either tome younger 
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110 fl wells YI943 340 BY 385014 3150 5713 5 844 4 4 by 
estar this We ai" the" bahnt pr. 
duce more then. 12, Jol. clear of the land tax and 
che pibgrethive tax, ana therefors the Bividing fuch 
eceſtates ee. as a\matter of family intereſt. 
An eſtate c. 2,000). ꝙear, dividech itt five eſ- 


rates of faur thouſandeench and one cafe three; will 


be charged ny 1129 % hich is batdiye per cent. 


but if held by one giaſſeffor wü ebe charged 


9 e © pop * 


Although an enquipy into the origin of thoſe | 
"alias be daneceſſary, chè continuatiotr of them in 


' qheir preſent ſtate is anothier ſubjectc ole ĩs a matter 
_ of nationab concern. A8 twreditaryceſtares, the law 
| has created the evil, ant i vught alto to provide tbe 
remedy.  Primqogenitueequght to be uhollſhed, not 
only becauſtoꝶ is unnatutai and unjuſt; but becayſe 
the country fuffers by iry operationc By cutting off 
(as beforergbfarved) ahetyounger- children from 


- 5 ee e public is 5 
8 . loaded 
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nl ie de WIA 1 TR 
bade Gith the expence of taihtäiing theft; and 
the freedom of elections violated by the eee, 
intluence which this un) uſt monopoly of family pro- 
perty produces, Nor is this all. It becafions 4 
waſte of national property. A "confiderable part 
of the land of the country is renideted” hnproduct = 
tive by the great extent of parks and chaſes which 
. this law'ſerves to keep up; and this at a time when 
the annual production of grain is not equal to the 
national conſumption In ſhort, the evils of the 
ariſtocratical ſyſtem are ſo great and numerous, ſo 
inconſiſtent with every thing chat is juſt, wiſe, natu- 
ral, and beneficent; that when they are confidered, 
there ought hot to be a doubt that triany, 0 
. how claſſed under chat Nr N Am fe. 
To oeh a ſyldem aboliſhed.” n 
Wat pleaſure can they Uckivs from cb 
ing the expoſed condition, and almoſt certain bes- | 
gary, of their younger offspring? Every ariſtocra- 
tical family has an appendage” of family beggars | 
hanging round it, which in a few ages, or a few 
generations, are ſhook off, and conſole” themſchns | 
Vich telling their tale in alms-houfes, -work-houfes, 
and priſons. This is the natural conſequence * 


rriſtocracy. The peer and the beggar ire often of 


| the ſame family. One extreme produces the other: 
to make one rich many uſt be made poor; nei. 
ter enen ſyſtem de ſupported by ocher means. 
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. . . ore: a 
ha hers, i people to, whom, the 
ns af England. art particularly: hoſtile, and choſe 
* itte malt helpleſs; Je g ki aNd the, poor, 
Hd. rhe. former 1 have julk Ipoken; of the laver ! 
daa prentign, one inſtance, aut of che many ghar 
| SHS aud with hich, 1 Wall cloſe 
this f * jet, Eik 221 110 10 1151 NA 38574 902 F ir 
Several lays are in exiſtence. for regulating and 
bmiting workmen's, wages, Why not 1 bd 

as free to make their, own. bargains A the law 
-  pakgrs ape t04let their farms, add-houſes.? Per. 
penal Labour ig al. che properey they, have, Why 
bu 1 3 HANKS, be 
5  pfripged ut the injuſtice will appear. ſtronger, 
Fixe coaßcder the operation, and effec of Nek! 


lays. 
When wages are fixed by what/is called. a law, the 


_ encreaſe the e,expence of living by one law, and 
| take, ay way the, means by angther. - 15, 
„ „ But, if thoſe gentlemen kane makers And. ter- 
. ee ht to limit the poor pittance 
which perſonal labour can produce, and on Which 
2 hole family. is co be ſupported, they certainly 
mult ke ec themſclves happily indulged. ig a,limica- | 
doing on heir n partsof. not leſs than tyelye thou 
ang. a ear, and that of property. ;they, meverac- 
quired, (nor probably any of their 9 and 
of which they have made ſo ill a ao. 
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5 5 legal wages remain ſtat! ? while. grery, ding 
255 e enen and as thoſe who, make. that 


aw, till continue to.lay on ne taxes by other laws, 
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Having now finiſhed this ſubject, L ſhall bring | 
the ſeveral particulars Into one mh and then pro- 
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ity" from page 136. 

1. Abolition of two million ak wt 
. Ptoviſion for two hundred and gyro 
"thouſand poor families, at the rate of fout pounds” v 

per bead for each child under fourteen years f 
age; which, with the addition of two hundred and 
fifty thouſand pounds, provides alſb edutation . 
dare and thirty thouſand children. 

3. Annuity of ſix pounds (per ann.) erh r at ö 
por perſbns, decayed tradeſmen, or others (fußt | 
_ poſed ny nd} of * ', as fifty” peng 
 anflontilfixty; ot 2s WIN 2201 

4. Annuity of ten pounds n Heh 5 

poor perſons, decayed tradeſmen, and others (ſup- 
| poſe ſein thouſand) of che age of ſixty years: 

5. Donation quien Urn, a ras) for fifth 5 
thouſand births. 369 0! HATS 

6. Donation of e ame a for: ages 7 
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© thouſand marriages. 3 
J. Allowance of twenty wg 2 he pounds N 
e of perſons ravelling for work; | 
and dying at a diſtance from their friends 

8. Employment at all times fbr the caſual 0 . 
1 Nn aud Weltinſiſter.” Oe: 
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5 | ge Abolition of the tax on houſes and windows. 
40. Allowaiice of three /flilllings per week for 

* life co fifteen thouſand” diſbanded ſoldiers, and a 

|  , Proportionable allowance to the officers of the 
P oo) olds n 
I. uu. Encreaſe of ay to the remaining & 
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N The ſame allowance to de diſbanded navy 
. andthe ſame encreaſe of pay, as to the army. 2 
153. Abolition of the commutation ta. 
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14. Plan of a progreſſive thy e ee 
ttrrpate the unjuſt and unnatural law of primogeni- 
3 ms the vicious e e wee, 
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by | Required for eee thay do co immedine- 
Kh - wanted, will admit 4 der redu&ion wovka 


e eg esche are made into de condition of the poor, 
e Hees degrees of dreh will moſt probably be found, to ren- 

*% 7 dexa different arrangement preferable to that which is already pro- 
| * Poſed. _ Widows with families will be in greater want than 
„ where there are buſbands 
dae expence of lin 
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r There, is alſo a difference-in 8 


cee, mers l "wg 
Among the claims that juſtice: ancuires mb 
fir made, the condition of the inſerior te venue officers: | 


Vill merit attention. It is 8 reproach ta ang go. 


vernment to waſte ſuch an ĩimmenſity of revenut in: 
ſinecures and nominal and unneeeſſary places and 
- offices, and not allow even a decent livelihood to 
| thoſe: on whom the labour falls. The ſalary of be 
inferior officers of the revenue has ſtood at the petty 
pittance of leſs than fifty: pounds. a year for up- Ba 
yards of one hundred years... It, ought” to he ſe- 5 bo 
| venty. About one hundred and twenty thouſand: | 
Pounds applied to this purpoſe, vill put all thoſe 
nne in a decent condition. „ att n r Es of 
Ibis was propoſed to be done almoſt twenty! | hy 
| years ago, bot the vrafurf hoe then in b 1 
Suppoſe then fifty thouſand | exttabdirary caſe,” | ET | 
at the rate'of-10/. per family per ann. ks” 18 
100, 00 | Families, at-8/. per family per ann. 


100,00 Families, at 7/. per family per ann. eee 0 
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There naw remains only; the F 3 
. conſidered. In the year: 4789 the; intereſk, 
excluſive of-: the 4ontines Was: g. 1808. He 1 
much the capital has been redused ſinot chatte 
the miniſter beſt knows. But aſter payyig, e 
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| Eofd North; it was want of firinneſs in Mr. Fon. 

MX. Pitt was, at that time, what may be called 
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oo It ist more ſo to ſee : hels· ſelf deceived, 
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for merit: in himſelf, he has ruſhed into meaſures, 
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Ie nature and principles of government, and 
t underſtund kues und male compariſons: be. 
tee thoſe ef America: Frazte, ind 
l in be next ©! am poſftble to / keep it the 
mine TS has hitherto been Some . 
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kt is not whether webe principles pref with little or 
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gl goyernment, and not in the part applied-t0 the 
intereſt of the national debt. By remitting the - 
d 4axcs oi the poor! hen. will betotally.relieveds un 
all giſcontent gn theit part will hætaken aways and : 

by; ſtriking off ſuch of the taxes 4d tre already meu: 
tioned, the nation will more than recover the Was 
expence. of th mad American War. 
FThere wilbchen remain only che national debt as 
A ſſubject of diſcontent; and in order to remque. 
 *t:pathier:to-proyent; this, it would. be geed paar 
in the ſtocksholdera chemſelvea to conſider it as 
property, ſubject like all othet property, @ ber 
ſame portign af. the taxes. It would-givei!©:i+ 
both popularity and Fcurity, and as a great put 
of its preſent inconvenience is halenced by ther ca 
Pital hich keeps alive, 4 meaſure of this kind 
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dum and this tan might be talten off che firſt year. 
The ſecond year the tax on female ſervants, ur 
dn ocker ohe like amount might alſo be taken 
g in this manner, always ap- 1 
"whoa the tax raiſed from this property of the debt 
-wdwards its entinction, and übt carry it to the (our 
rent Gorvices, it (would Iiberate itf et. 0qorg 2 
be ſtockholdets, -norwichitanling.:this: wa, T8 
pla pay leſs taxes. than they:do! now,” What FF + 
chey Vould ſave by the extinction of the = 
rates, and the tax on houſes and; windows, and the 
_  eommaration! tag, be oonſidetably greater 
chan what this tax, flow, or OE GOP 
 enwunts:xo, 16 htg dat ri nncbh ad yer (UT 
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meaſures that may apply under αα¹ circumſtance 
det na), apprbach. There dag at this moment, 
criſſy in the uffairi of Europe that requires it. 
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The fraud, hypocriſy, and impoſitiom of govern. 2 
ments, are nom beginning to be top well under- - + | 
Rood.z0,promile them any long career. The farce _ 


5 _ © of monarchy and griſtoeracys in all countries, is 5 ; 
FEES = follow ing that of chivalry, and Mr. Burke: is dre. 


tig tor che funeral. Let at then paſs. quietiy to 1 
Nad eemb ot all other follies, eee . 
3 | comforted, inn 5 > nl e a a 
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. * at itſelf for ſending to Holland, Hanover, | 
95 ell, or Brunſwick for men, at the expence:of a | 
million a year, who underſtood neither her la ys, i 
her language, nor. her intereſt, and whoſe capaci- 8 "i 57 
ties would ſcarcely have fitted them for the office 1 1 
of a pariſh conſtable. If government could be 
truſted. to ſuch hands, it muſt. be ſome eaſy ane 2 A 
— Kupple thing indeed, and materials. fir for, all be 0 
p—__ * be Jung; i a NU; ng. "he bh : 
"When, it wal be py o any country. in | the | 6 pt 
5 world, my poor are happy; neither ignorance nor TY 
„ diſtreſs is to be found among them; my. jails. are 
empty of prisoners, my ſtreets. of beggars; he 
| aged are not in want, the taxes are not oppreſſive.; - 4k 5 Wh, 
. che rational world, is my friend, becauſe I am the 
© friend of its happineſs: ben cheſe ding en be xi EY 
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15 with fear, er erumbles away by conviction. lt 
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'_____ -, $0 attemptby force what ought to be accompliſhed 
dy reaſdn. Rebellion conſiſts. in oreli op-. : 
i dhe general will of a nation, whether by | 
2 party. ot by 4 government. There ought, there. 
tore, to be in every nation a method of occali 


_ aſcertaining the fate of public: opinion with reſpett oo 
5 — govermnent. On this Point the old govern. 
3 was r to the preſent 8. 
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if) -  <f parliament, repreſent. nobody. bur, themſelves. — 
Thbere is, therefore, no power but the voluntary 
will of che people that has à right to act in any 4 
matter reſpecting 4 general reform; and by te 
| ame right chat two perſons can confer. on ſuch g 1 9 
LD ſubject, a thouſand: may. + The: object, in all fach  __} 
| pirliflinary, proceedings, is t0 find out what the "i 1 
Ps general ſenſe of a nation is, and to be governed by 4 
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do a reform, or chuſe to pay ten times more ts ß m . 
* chat there is pgcaſian for, it has a right ſo to do; 1 
vu den wan mer rr de der e edle 
tions on the minority, different to hat they im 5 og 
8 ages, though there may be much |. *-* | 
erxor, chere is poinjultice; Neither will the error ' © 
continue daug Reaſon and diſcuſſton will oon 
bring ching right, however wrong they may >. 135 
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ended. Tbe pos in all countries, are naturally g 
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to a reſorm, or chuſe to pay ten times more taxes 
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cen ene majority do not [impoſe cor 
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N eee ce though there may be much 
error, chexe is no imuſtice Neither will the error 
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ther efforts to reform the reſt of Europe. Byido- | 
ing this, they will not only prevent the further ef- 


fulton of did, anck encreaſe of taxes; but be in a con- 
_ Uitiont of getting rid of a confderable part of their 


ens, as has been already ſtated. Long 


has ſhewn, that reforms of this 


Find are not thoſe which old governments wiſh to 
to ſuch” governments, that theſe matters preſene 
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part of this work, 1 wein 
"es Wings between England, France, and Ame- 
rica, for purpoſrs that were to be afcerwards men- 


d. Thobgh I have" no . direct 'mthotitylon | 
7 | Apart noi liave good 'reaſdny'td..con- 
- - (ration of tte e provided, eee, | 
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Ron « Admitting, therefore, the probability of FAR a 

„ eee, J vill ſtate ſome matters by which.ſuch 

A4n alliance, together wich that of Holland, might. 
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| EX concerned, but to all Europe. N eee at 7 
el is, L chink, certaitz dum ib ne derm ef, Eng- 

| mne Holland were confederated, they... 

could propoſt, with effect, a limitation to, anda 

Xa general diſmantling of all the navies in Europe, 

5 80 4 certain proportion to he agreed upemm. 

Firſt, That no new ſhip of war mall be built 

"hay power in Europe, 'thtmſclves.included,- ++ 

SBecondiy, That all the ndvies: now in exiſtence. 

obe put back, ſuppoſe; to Gnepttnch af Wei 

X | preſent force. This will ſave to France and Eng: 

lunch at leaſt two millions ſterling annually to each, 

A sndetheir relative ſorce be in the fande: proportion 

| as it is now. If men will permit themſelves to 

think; 48 rational beings: ought to think, nothing 

can appear mote ridiculous and abſurd, excluſive 

bol all moral reflections, than to be at the expence. '/ 
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this, though it beſt anſwers the purpoſe of nations 
does not that of court governments, whoſe habited 
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v.00 The opening of South America would produce 
an lenchenſe field of commeret; and a ready ohe 
market for manufacturta, which tlie eaſtern World 


nubabtures; the i 
werfe de manufactures of England, but a drain 
upon d ſpetie: The balance againſt England by 
this trace id regularly upwards: uf half a million 


t and this is the reaſon, tagecher with German in- 
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| ; der in England. l e cl 3 9011 G 
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keep up deceitful expectations which prevent a. 
People looking into the defects and abuſes of g 


verntnent. It is the io bere! whe Je INRA 


| "Op wage and cheats the multitude. 


Never did ſo great an opportunity offer ſal % 


1 d i il Enrape, h profared by the” 
two Revolutions of. America and France. By che 


-former, Predom das 4 nationa! champiqn, in the 


Weſtern world and by the lacter, in Europe. 


When another nation ſhall join France, deſpotiſm 


and bad government will {carcely dare ta appear. 


Ta pſe a trite expreſſion; che iron is becoming hot - 
all over Europe. Fhe inſulted German, and ig 


enſlayed Spaniard, the Ruſs-and the Pole, are Ber 


ginning to think: | The preſent age will hereafter Ml | 


metit to be called the Age of reaſon, and the pre- 


ſens eee will appear. im the FORE: 45.0 


| Alarm of: 4 new world 


When all the been of Burope ul be 


eſlabliſued on the repreſcorative; ſyſtem, nation 


Vill become acquainted, and the .avimoſities a 
1 prejudices famented by che imrigue and arrifice of 


become a freeman : nd che tortured ſailor, nA 


2 5 pe hetter that nations e 


courts, will, ceaſe,. The oppreſſed. foldjer will © 


longer dragged along/the ftreers bke-a felon, will 
purſue his mercantile voyage in Pfety. It would | 


their ſoldiers during their fe, and. ge them their 
and reſtore. them do freedgia, and. 3 
„ cd cbaſe recruiting, than rexaig ſuch mul. . 
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nes incenſed and fowered?"ind the rede b: _ 
85 rained by danger, 3s foo ' often fed by revenge, | 5 

— in thoſe” which” Proceed f d from the latter, the | 
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. "Wi any man ly, in the preſent warn” 
| © _ ation, falling ſo heavihj on the poor, K * i 
1 ion of five pounds annually of taxes to one hun- 
en four thouſand poor families is not a g⏑ 1 
7 mig? Win be ſay, chat a remiſton ef ſeven 
48} pounds" annualy to one hundred dn 
poor fame of eight pounds aninvally es another 
hundred chouſand poor families; andlof ten pounds 
- _- _  anualf to fry thouſand poor and Widowed/famiz | 77 
lies; are not gend things 7" And to Proceed 1 n 
2 8 fucher in 'this climax, will he ſay, that te provide by 
| the misfortunes to Which all Human life & 4 
_ fubjeR; by ſecuring ſix pouns annually dor all poar, - 
diftreſſed;”and reduced perſons” of the age of iy 4 
and until ſixty, and-of ee e e . 
mne e dee e eee, £2 
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| mity that ſhould force @ violent one 1 have no 
$ idea, copſidering the reſorms which are no 
J 9 and ſpreading throughout Europe, that Poe! f 
bil permit herſelf 30 be the laß; aud where e . 1525 
- occaſion; and the opportunity quietly, offer; 1 it . 1 OW 
dener Han ro wait for! a turbulent heeefſiey, ie: 
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3 = ce but it is far greater honour-to the rational fa. 

Sue 0 accompliſþ-che. ſame object. by reaſon, _ 73h 


. | accommodation, and general conſent * Wb 
e reforms, or revolutions, call them which you 205 
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_ quarters of the: world, Europe and America, The 
Algerine piraty may, then be commanded to ccaſe, 
ber it is an y che malicious polen of gd po: 
nnn againſt each ot er, that ib. exiſts; . £8 bw 
TT the" einde r dy uf eng 4 

5 Characters in France (there always will be thoſe, ha N farther No 
5 N the geenigrh ef ft.. 

ven, bor of many of the prigcigal member of the former 

N 225 a 
„ bene Aſſembly, that Wa monarc ical plan will not” « Sondine 
SP many years in that count y. They have found out, that as Phe s 
5 Fe eee power dught nat 5 umd iat H, 
3 T. 
i hexe a wind capable of compreliending TRAP 18 * 
unirverſe; whi ,if he bad, be would be ahove 1 receiving . 
Bur they withed Hot 0 ppeat to leud the” nation d 
oon reaſon and Wheter Seted — 
I bave been preſent upon this fubje8, the idea always: n that 
Wes ſochea tie, from che general opinion of the nation, hall 
. e ble aud liberal method wo 1 LE 
A a handſome proſent'in fee. fimple to che perſon whoever he 
8 bes, that thall ien be in che | "office, ab ene to. 
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het this wks wel; r Ss 

eds are, which 1 have, ken uh hdd: 

wWfliested, there is only a ſingle: paragraph, upon — 

4 - _, religion, viz. Tat every, religion, HOWTO" 1 
. 1 grulton coals - 5 5 

484-- I haye carefully. avoided. to enlarge upon os 

zes, becauſe. 1; am inglined td Pelieve, b? 

| "lt nies: the. preſent -miniftry., alas fre; 

|  - contenticns about religion kept vp. t prevent. the, | 

ane ee ge ee 9 

: 5 | ment. Ax is, a8 if they. were to ſay Look, that, | 5 ö 

| e or an wet Bat, this.. T92&%2 ach N 55 , 

But 86 telgion is very: improperly. made a po 1 3 5 

5 dtn machine, and the reality of it is thereby de- wy 
| ok ſtroyedl, 1 Will conglude this work K wich hating: in, £977 

1 | © what light religion appears o ma.. 22 li be : 

I we ſuppoſe à large family of children, Sho. 

q . an any particular day, or particular circumſtance, 


„1 wee it a eaten to preſeht to their parent ſome 
| token at their affection and gratitude, each; of them 
would make a different offering, and-malt.probay | . 
4 din en manner. „„ 
; © - eofigfatwations +in/; themes of verſe or profe,, 
: _ __ » _ by\ſomne little devioes, 36 their, genius die 


} = dated, or according to what: they thought wand 
- pleaſe; and, perhaps, the leaſt of all, not able to do 
e thoſe things, world ramble into the garden, 
or the field, and gather what it thought th e pretieſt g 
+ iawet.jv.could find, "though, perhaps, Be 
_ - butug;fiwple weed, T pared; giving een 
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5 migertble, For my on part, Lecce DP 3 
| at what 1 am now doing, with an endehvöbor to © 


FN | conciliate mankind; to render their condition ap. © 

, do unte nations that have hithertd been ene. 1 
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1 i it mite Te will bend ho dure mars Bas | 
„ Dube; ut in Eis work and the farmer. . 
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RY Pagan ſyſtem, when every nation had its ſepa- be 9 
: 8 rate and particular deity. Among all the writers of Z 
ots the Eoglich church clergy, who have treated en 5 yy, 
„ . the general ſubject of religion, the preſent Bibeß N 
in? of Landaff has not bern excelled, and it is with . 5 
much pleaſure that I take the er obe 
pPreſüng this token of reſpec t. 
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75 I haye now gone through 3 de 3 | 
3 ject, at leaſt char as it appears to me at e e 1 
Ikh᷑ꝗW has been my intention for the five years Þ hae x 
bheen in Europe, to offer an addreſs. to the people f EE 

8 England on the ſubject of government, if the op- 3 
- = portunity preſented itſelf before I returned to Ame- 
D ̃ my way, andT thank | 
1 him, On a certain occaſion. three years ago, 1 D 
pPeireſſed him to propoſe a national convention to be "a 
airly elected for the purpoſe of taking the ſtate of 1 
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wee nation inte conſideration ; but 1 found, that , 
* however ſtrongly the — 5 35 
: ien ſetting againſt the party he acted wi 55 
5 policy was 10 keep euern thing within thar fed | 
F d 185 of corruption, and truſt to accidents. 2 
LOGS: periegce had neun chat parliaments would follow &—_ | 
Ay change of mitiiſters, [arid on this they reed 8 
N * + their hopes and their expectationda- 0 „0 1 


Formech, when diviſions aroſe reſpecting ge. 1 | 
n ve vernments, recourſe was had to tlie ſword lh 
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| S Gi: 4 this 15 had been pull 
1 vond the time intended, I think it not 'impropety 
'__ _ eireuryſtances conſidered, to o tate the cauſes that have 98 
\_ __ _ _Eakoned the delay: | 1 
BEERS The reader vl proudly eee e parts in tie 
* et ee this wor K for reducing the taxes," and 
| _ certain parts in Mr. Pitt's peech at the opening "of the 
preſent ſelion, T 'ueſday, anuary gr, are ſo much Aikey'4s 
ti induce a belief, that either the Author had taken the hint 
from Mr. bitt, or Mr. Pitt from the Author. will firſt 
point out "the parts that are ſimilar, and then ſtate ſuch cif- 
- ../. cumftances as I am acquainted 3 pb to 
mae his own concluſion, * | + 
| _ "Conſidering it almoſt an unprecedented cal dint thicks 
ſhould be propoſed to be taken off, it is equally as exttaor- 
dinary that fuch a meafure ſhould occur to two perfons at 
dete ſame time; and ſtill more fo, {confidering the van da- 
——  - riety and multiplicity of tarts) that they ould Hit on e 
(| } i ſame ſpecific taxes. Mr. Pitt has mentioned, in nis ſpesck, 
| de tax on Carts and Waggons that on Female Servants — 
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_ of. three. ſhillings on * having under ſeven windows: 


Every one of thoſe ſpecific 8 are a part of the plan 255 
contained in this. work, and propoſed allo to be taken off. 


"Mr, Pitt's plan, it is much geen thr than to a reduc- 
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the lowering the tax on Candler, r 
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tion of three hundred and twenty thouſand + Les 


Ml 5 dhe reduction propoſed i in this to nearly ſix millions. 


5 Fang 'T have made my calculations on buy ie 5 — 9 9 


and Ben Mill aſſerting that it was © ery 


„ © nearly, if BT Jes ſeventeen millions. Mr. Pitt ſtates | 8 
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ttt be has ndt vverſtated it. Hing thus gi ven dhe par- 


ticulars, which corteſpond in this work and l . 


| Will fate a chain of circutnſtances n "ny lead to forme 
j 1 I explanation. de 2453 Mo Pl YT n mn 
. The firlt hint for lefſening the taxes, and chat as 
. ſeguence flowing from the French reyolutidn is to de 
ſpund in the Ad DaEZs and NrciA RAT of the Gen- 
-- glamen we met af hs \Thatched-Mauſe Devens Anat . 
DW Sk Rac tx Herts, many-other pargiculars. Raged in 
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Borerhment oppoſers of the French. Wee who. =Þ 
©, they forty that the pretence for new offpreſſove taxes, and the 2 nl 
< gergſton for continuing many old taxes will be at an endꝰèe 
t is well known that the perſons, who chiefly frequent the I ol 
I Houſe Tavern, are men of court connections, 
and 19 much did they take this Addreſs and Declaration re- 
the French revolution ahd the reduction of taxes Fw 

1 age chat the Landlord was under the neceſſity of in- 

. - | forming the Gentlemen, who compoſed the meeting of the 

_ twentieth of Auguſt, and who propoſed: bolding mother 

. ee that he could not receive them. 2 
What was only hinted at in che Addreſs and Declara- | 

tion, reſpecting taxes and principles of government, will be 
found * to « regular ſyſtem in this work. But as 
Mis Pitt's axe now contains ſome of the ſame things reſpect- 
now come to give the. circumſtances before al 
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The K is: Thie work was HELI to be publiſhed a 

Soft before the meeting of Parliament, and for that purpoſe | 

| ble part of the copy was put into the printer's 
a dank in ae and all the remaining copy, as far as 

INE 169, Which contains the parts to which Mr. Pitt's 

Ne — 7 is ſimiilar, was given to him full ſix weeks before the 
Tr - meeting of parliament, and he was informed of the time at 
3 eren 8 to e A had e nearly Aer 
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8 - beg — who; wo FF e bas — as 
irman of the meeting, orne Tooke, being gene | 

„ to Ele ebe drew it up, and hee W aged 955 : 
| 55 ebe of it, has been jocularly accuſed of praiſinnng 
e Dis own work. To free him from this embaraſſmeht, and tofave 
him the repeated trouble of h Going the author, as he has not | | 
3 to do, 1 make no beſitation in that as the oppor. 
of benefiting by the French Rr eaſily occurredto _— WM 

Rory drew up the publication in queſtion, and ſhewed it to him 8 
and fome other gentlemen; who, fully approy ing it, held a. meat - 
- ing for the purpoſe of making it public, and ſubſcribed to the 
mount of fifty e to defray the expence of ai aging 53 
5 65 deliexe chere are time, in England, a ter number of 

: men acti J 88 be principles, and de eB to-Jook 
324 Þ 1 158 and pra ices of government themſelves, and not 
indly *. has * math been * cafe, either to —ĩ 5 N 

5 or iments,” or t6 iamentaty 0 5 
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© whole bout 4 fortnight. before the time of Parliament. + ©» i 
maeting, and had printed as far as page 112, and had given 
mee a pfoof of the next ſheet, up to page 128, It was then 
in ſufficient forwardneſs to be out the time propoſed, 'as- 
two other ſheets were ready for ſtriking off. 1 had before 
told him, that if he thought he ſhould be ſtraightened 
for time, I would get part of the work done at another 
preſs, which he deſited me not to do. In this manner the 
work ſtood on the Tueſday fortnight preceding the meet- 
ing of Parliament, when all at once, without any previous 
intimation, though I had been with him the evening before, 
he ſent me, by one of his workmen, all the remaining 
copy, from page 112, declining to go on with the work n 
any conſiderations | | e 
To account for this extraotdinary conduct I was totally 
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at a loſs, as he ſtopped at the part where the arguments on 


ſyſteins and principles of government cloſed, and where the 1 
plan for the reduction of taxes, the education of children, et 
and the ſupport of the poor and the aged begins; and ſti ay 


more eſpecially, as he had, at tlie time of his beginning to 
print, and before he had ſeen the whole copy, offered a thou- 
ſand pounds for the copy-right, together with the future 
copy-right of the former part, of the Rights of Man, I £3 20 
told the perſon who, brought me this offer that I ſhould not 
accept it, and wiſhed it not to be renewed; giving him as 1 
my reaſon, that though I believed the printer to be an | 
honeſt man, I would never put it in the power of any printer 
or publiſher to ſuppreſs or alter a work of mine, by making | 
lim maſter of the copy, or give to him the right of felling it to 
* any miniſter, or to any & $a perſon, or to treat as a mere : 
matter of traffic, that which I intended ſhould operate as a 
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His refuſal to complete the work (which he could not Jo 
FF - © purchaſe) obliged me to ſeek for another printer, and this 7: 
| of confequetice. would throw the publication back till after 
the meeting of Parliament, otherways it would have ap- 
peared chat Mr. Pitt 2 taken up a part of the plan 
which I had more fully tated. © © 22:6 
Whether that gentleman, or any other, had ſeen the 
work, or any part of it, is more than I have authority to 
ſay. But the manner in which the work was returned, "oh 
and the particular time at which this was done, and that after 
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wat the opinion of bookſellers and publithers is upon ſueß 
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of ; . do wpich ! ſhall add 895 circumſtance, whi 
2 8 A miniſterial bookſeller. in Piccadilly who h 
==, "-ployed;”-as, common rep 1 wood fo Clerk 
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